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DREGS AND FROTH. 


A STORY OF TO-DAY. 
By A. H. WALL. 


se. <> 
CHAPTER IY. 
MARY JENKINS AND HER “ LUCKY UN.” 


A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine ; 
Who oe a room as for Thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine. 
Grorcge Hersent. 


Tu wind which beat in such fierce gusts 
against the windows of the London alderman’s 
stately mansion—which rattled andclattered the 


ill-fitting, heavy, old window frames in Jemmy ' 
Benny’s lop-sided dwelling—and drove with ai 
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fuller force and freedom against the fragile new 
window frames of No. 4, Gospel Oak Road—was 
at its mightiest as it swept over the forests and 
moors of Devon, and went howling and shriek- 
ing with frantic rage into the barren, desolate 
mining district adjoining, tearing up the great 
black ridges, diving into the abruptly 
descending hollows, buffeting the granite crags 
and peaks, and so over a dreary waste, reaching 
jutting headlands amongst the vainly raging 
breakers, whence it escaped to sea. 

A weird, grey sky of wind-torn ragged clouds, 


ns my it), enclosed by fences of stone and 
turf. 

Within this, at the end of the road, is one of 
those little, old-fashioned Cornish farm-houses, 
built with mud walls and steep roofs, thatched 
with wheaten straw protected from the wind by 
great flat stones. 

Here Mary Jenkins lives, old Benny’s 
daughter, and here she now is with her baby, 
‘and Owen her husband. 

They are sitting by the fireside in a little 





kitchen of a primitive aspect, very low, without 





still tinged with the dusky red of a stormy | a ceiling to hide the rough beams and flooring- 
sunset is above us, and before us the outcast and | boards of the upper room, and with flagstones 
abandoned ruins of an old mill, black against the | partially covered by a little square of matting 
darkening heaven. ‘under foot. Above them, reached by a ladder- 

Just below it,running steeply downward, hides | like staircase, are three other rooms with sloping 
one of those narrow roads, a mere torrent-worn | walls on two sides, in one of which they sleep. 
gully, ander tall, overhanging hedge wood, dark | On the same floor are the parlour, which has a 
and labyrinthian, pursuing which you presently | raised flooring, oak-boarded, and, beyond it, the 
find it opens out upon a patch of cultivated dairy. Outside they are encircled by barns, 
ground (with a strong odour of stinking fish | cow-sheds and pig-aties, all odorous of their 
AS, BM 
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uses. The front entrance is thfougha garden, 
now dreary and uninteresting enough, but intne 
summer months full of pretty plants and 
flowers. 

Sheltered from the boisterous wind, and 
shrouded in thick darkness, sentinelled by the 
outcast old mill at one point, and at another 
more distant by the grim oid ruins of an ancient 
castle, occupying the top of a steep hill, Owen’s 
Farm, as it. is called, isso concealed that it 
might be passed and repassed by a stranger 
fifty times in a day without. discovery, were it 
not for the smoke of its chimney. 

Owen, a tall, stalwart man of five-and-twenty 
years, with a dark, richly glowing complexion, 
fine dark eyes, and thick, black hair, is a 
thrifty and hard-working man, with brown 
hands made horny and stiff by labour. Slightly 
touching the smooth, velvety cheek of his 
sleeping baby in its home-made wooden cot ; and 
looking with a bright, fond smile into the face 
of his wife as she sits on the other side of him, 
he slips his strong arm about her promptly 
yielded waist, and says, impulsively: 

“Give usa kiss, Polly !” 

Mary places her arm laughingly about his 
neck, heartily kisses him, and says: 

«There, do you want any more ?”’ and remains 
upon his knee, where heis quite content to nurse 
her and she is pleased to be. 

The same signs of cleanliness and humble 
comfort which characterize her mother’s and her 
sister’s homes are to be seen here. All Polly’s 
daughters make ¢apital wives. 

“T’ll warr’nt it, Mary,” sage he». “ that we'll 
have a good forage on tne, beach | to-morrow. 
D’ye hear the wind?” 

“It’s very Stormy; isn’tit; Owen?” 

«Reg’lar gale. Do you Know what I was a 
thinking just now, aboutithe kid?” 

“How should. 1?” 


“It’s a rum. thimg, ’ I. know you'll 


laugh at me; but Ive it afore.” 
« What-is it ?”*, 
« Well, ifthig, +a thinking as 


Iwas. 

I was sorry-we'd him 
« Lor’, Owen ! why should you be? It’s:your. 
own father’s name.” : 

“I know thiats bathe warn’to Incky um” 

“And I've heard him-eay thartihe: 

after his father” 

«TI knows all that ; mae ay oem eg it 

arn't a lucky un Grandfather. | in 





Ae 7. : . 

Owen had brightened a little before he pub) 
this question. 

Why, no, I: don’t think he was,”said Mary, 
reluctantly speaking the truth; “they all went 
against him, and at last they poisoned him.” 

Owen put down his wife and got up, greatly 
distressed to hear such bad news. 

You see, there it is agin, Mary,” 
gloomily ; “he were a Jack.” 

But there was John Milton, the great 

oet.”” 
ot” Well, were he a lucky ’un ?” 

“Why, ye—es, no—o. I don’t quite know,” 
hesitated Mary. “I—I—I’m afraid—he went 
blind.” 

This was worse and worse, and it made Owen 
look intensely miserable. Mary cacked her 
brain in vain to discover some remembrance of 
a lucky John, when at last, witha cry of joy, she 
burst out with : 

“What astupidI am! Why, we hada John 
once in our shop. Black Jacky they used to 
call him; he was a_ poor little country lad, 
without 1} home or friends ; he wasstarving in the 

streets when father took him in, and new he’s an 
alderman of the City of London, and as rich— 
ah! as rich as the Prince of Wales, perhaps 
richer.’ 

The spell was broken. 

“ That’s something like, that is,” said Owen, 
gaily, adding with a lingering fear of possible 
mistake, “and you’re sure as his name is 
John ?” 

** Quite sure—John Weeldon. Why, you may 
often see it printed in the newspapers. Where’s 
the “‘ Telegraph” father sent us last week ?” 

“‘I took my dinner in’t down to shore, lass; 
it’s somewhere out there amongst the seaweed 
and sand that we carted up from the beach.” 

“ Never mind, I’ll show it to you another day, 
Owen. How cold it’s growing !” 

« Ay, ’tis,” said her husband, as, acting upon 
the hint, he proceeded toamake up the fire from 
a supply of turf, furze, amd Welsh coal, which 
was kept in a shed just outside the cottage 
door, economically using as litthe of the latter 
as possible. 

Owen’s farm, in the old-fashioned Cornish 
way, was leased to him for life at @ yearly rental 
of fifteen pounds. It was@mere cottage hold- 
ing; but with what the carefally cultivated 
land produced, and what the cows, pige,,and 
fowls produced, with the oecasional of 


said he, 


Mr. Mortimer Smythe, Mary’ 8 master, said 
he wanted tasee the country round &bout where 
Owen lived, being curious about mines and 
miners, and old Cornish place-names. So he 
‘asked Owen if he might ‘have a few meals in 
his cottage, and if he could give him a well- 
aired bed for a few nights. Owen promised to 
supply both. 

When Mr. Smythe came back he was very 
merry, and said to his wife, as they sat at tea 
hefore the open window overlooking the sea: 

“I’m afraid, my dear, we are going to lose 
Mary.” 

** Good gracious, my love!” exclaimed she, i in. 
consternation at the bare idea. ‘ What makes. 
you think that? What’s the matter with the 
girl? Does she want more wages ?” 

« Tt’s all through Owen Jenkins.” 

“What! that civil-spoken young Cornish 
giant with the black hair? Why, he’s never 
uttered a single word to her.” 

« For all that he wants her to be his wife.” 

» « His wife!’ 

“Yes. He led meon to talk about her, and 
I—you know my opinion of tie girl.” 

*She’s a general favourite,” murmured Mrs. 
Smythe. 

«And so on the third, day, when I was wait- 
ing for the coach atthe railway station to which 
he had brought.my bag, he put this question to 
me point blank, thus: ‘Sur, do you think your 
gal. Mary ’ud have me? ‘Have you"’ said I. 
* What do you mean, Owen?’ ‘As a husband,” 
said he. Well, after I had enjoyed my laugh,. 
in which he heartily joimed, I said I’d see and 
let him know.” 

« But you know nothing about him,” began 
Mrs. Smythe. 

* Yes, I do,” interrupted Mr. Smythe. «The 
coach was late, and I made-imqmiries. They 
knew all about him at the station. His family 
have lived in and about the neighbourkood for 
more than a hundred years, and he has never 
been away from it.” 

« But he-——” again began the lady, when she 
was again interrupted by the gentleman, who. 


“Ts:one of the best of honest fellows—steady.,. 
sober, hardworking, a good farmer im his way,. 


go ee with money in the bank.’ 
“Is he a kind man, I wonder ?” said the mis- 
tress. 


“Phestation master said-he idee meae brave as. 
a lion, and as gentleas a 








Wauneastowm, workus,.an’ I had a. amcke Jae 
an’ he were dttowmed atsen, Then there ws 


that eldest brother of mine, him: that... newer |: 


seed, because: be ran away from home.afore 
ever I were born amd never come-back — He 
were a Jack.” 

« What became of him, Owen ?” 


“Don’t know, ae r knowed. It. 
were all through: ®: ‘had at that 
time—a chap who these 


parts, amd cracked on a good um about the 
wonderful things that come.to pass in.London.” 

“Did he never write to his father and 
mother ?” asked Mary, incredulously. 

“ Never a line—and he could write, too— 
which is more than most of us can. He were a 
curos -kind—a grumbling, discontented’ sort, 
awful proud for a boy—not a fool though, mind 
you. Theold woman thinks he were the cleverest 
of the fani’ly—bless her heart !—she’s always a 
talking about him ; shesays she won’t believe as 
he’s dead, and thinks she’s sure of seem him 
agin afore she dies. That’s a rum idea! isn’t 
it P” 

Owen was again looking into the cradle as he 
spoke, and with a tender sadness in his’ honest 
eyes, he added, with a sigh 

“We shouldn’t like ruts little chap’ to run 
away from U8—should we, missus? Anyhow, I’m 
sorry his name’s Jack.” 

“Why there was a king named John, once,” 
said Mary, with a laugh, thinking for the 
moment that surely a king could never’ be 
regarded as anything but “a lucky un.” 

“Were there, now? When ?” asked Owen, 
dubiously. ‘I never heard on him.” 

“It was ever-and ever so long ago.’ 








“Oh! Were hea lucky un?” 


a colt or two for sale, and a little trade imwea- 
manure. 





amd and seaweed for _ the = Idina excellent ahiehomtior tebe and sorry 
farmers, he contrived to de very well] as I shall be to part with Mary, I don’t think, 

Gmdeed, and esteemed %, um” my love, we ought to stand in her way.” 

‘He was caving ' Be “Nordid toy; ; and so it was that Mary Benny 
Mary helped as best she conldi.’ Jenkins ; and Owen, in get- 

excellent: barley bread, and sometimes -wheatens, eu what he readily acknowledged. 

and she had how to care fish, which |’ Ag pg eee 

was there often very s if 

milked the —* ont fed the. > aca 

poultry, the washing. “ 

Bee toe Seouse' cinuns Seca bow : CHAPTER V. 

and altogether led, as you may well wpppose, a], 2 MODERN POLITICIAN. 


very busy, hard-working life, without much | 
leisure to dispose of. 

But both Owen and his wife were very happy. 

They had been married exactly fourteen 
months, and were perfectly satisfied with each 
other. Their courtship. came about in this 
way. 

Mary was iin service with a family at High- 
gate; and the family visited: Cornwall for. tie 
benefit of sea air, bringing her with them, She 
was.a quiet, modest, pretty little: ereature, just 
a little: too prim; perhaps—active, intelligent, 
healthy, and strong, with, an excellent board- 
school education. 

Owen saw her for the first time: onthe 
beach, to which he had come, with his chubby 
little native horse and old-fashioned Cornish 
cart, to gather weed and cart away sand. He 
was-tall, erect, and broad-of chest and shoulder, 
with a merry smile, a bright eye, and-a:cheery 
voice. 

Mary admired him. Mary’s master did so, 
too; and he, moreover, got: into conversation 
with Owen, and Owen began to notice Mary, 
and how kindly they all spoke to and of their 
pretty little servant giri.. 





- Ttas-he who hath little business who shall become: 
wise. How can he get wisdom that holdeth the plough, 
and whose talk is of bullocks ?—Hotr Writ. 


Many men are returned to Parliament, not because of * 
any shining abilities or force of character, but merely 
because they promise to port the poliey o of a states- 
man whom the Liberal ved pao as a whole believe to be 
their best leader.—Datnx Nxws ({polivical leader), Aprid 
15th, 1882. 


AuprrRMaN WeEEtpon had driven home from 
City duties to his'West Kensington mansion, at 
which he arrived in a very bad temper. 

Something had gone wrong on the road. 

The coachman; whem he had kept waiting in 
the cold outside Lord Stanmore’s mansion, re- » 
garded him sulkily, and the footman was 
anxiously apprehensive as he opened the car- 
riage door. The groom spoke cf his great 
master’s angry looks. as he was taking out the 
horses—fine, large, stately animals, whose rest- 
less, upward-tossing heads, unnaturally erect, 
seattered flakes of foam. to right and left, 
thanks to. that instrument of torture, the bearing 
rein. 

Anything seriously wrong with the self-made 
man? Yes, something very:serious., ‘ 
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The alderman had béen expecting an invita- 
tion to Lord Stanmore’s forthcoming select 
dinner-party, on the strength of his lordship’s 
extreme familiarity and amiability with him on 
several recent occasions. The alderman had, in 
a way, invited himself to that dinner—jocularly, 
of course, for great persons would be there 
whom the alderman would be proud to meet. 
But his lordship’s manners had undergone a 
change directly he did so; he became freezingly 
formal, suddenly ceased talking, drew himself 
up to his full height, looked astonished, and 
stared at him quite rudely; and, in short, did 
not invite him. There was the wrong. So 
Alderman Weeldon went home in a bad temper. 

He had driven to Lord Stanmore’s in the 
firm belief that the non-arrival of the much- 
coveted invitation was due to some accident— 
forgetfulness, an oversight on the part of his 
lordship’s secretary, or something of that’ sort, 
which his presence would be likely to remedy. 
He referred, in the course of a conversation on 
some matter of business, to the dinner, and his 
lordship spoke of it willingly and proudly, but 
coolly, as the grand event it was to be, but he 
said nothing of the alderman’s being invited to 
it. And when the alderman, with much affected 
humility, intimated, half jestingly, the pleasure 
he would have in meetirig some of his lordship’s 
expected guests, and laughingly supposed that 
hisinvitation was not yet on its way to Kensing- 
ton, he received the shock already mentioned, 
which brought his long visit abruptly to a close 
and sent him straight home, full of bitterness 
and ill-suppressed rage. 

It was while he was on his way home on this 
occasion that the self-made man conceived that 
noble idéa; which he afterwards carried out, of 
courting the Press, and obtaining control over 
some journalistic vehicles in which his scornful 
bitterness against the paltry class-separating 
conventionalities of fashion and society might 
find a powerful vent. 

“It’s about time they were swept away!’ 
growled the great man of the City. 

At dinner that evening the alderman and his 
wife were alone, and the meal was disposed of 
very cilently. But every dish was, in the 
alderman’s estimation, a failure, and one was 
“a disgrace!” The wines, too, were eyed sus- 
piciously, and tasted with an expression of 
dissatisfaction, rare and costly though they 
were. The dessert fruit was not what the 
alderman thought it ought to be. Everything 
was growled at, and many a harsh reproof was 
a shaft secretly aimed at the mistress of the 
establishment, who was but too glad to escape 
from the table and’ hurry upstairs, to be alone 
in her own little private dressing-room, weary 
ard heavy hearted. 

There she looked back in a bewildering maze 
of wonder at the curious changes Time had 
wrought. She contrasted that cheery, heartily- 
eating trencherman of their past humble dinners 
with the fastidious, discontented, grumbling, 
gastronome lingering over his wine and dessert 
in the stately dining-room downstairs, She 
remembered, with a sad smile, his telling her of 
the dinners he regarded as luxurious and special 
treats when he was a boy—dinners which then 
were esteemed bits of extravagant indulgence, 
although they cost him only fivepence halfpenny 
each. And now, with a succession of costly 
dishes; varied and delicate, with préserves and 
pastry which were undreamed-of dainties in the 
days of their early struggles, and a cook whose 
one year’s salary would once have séemed a 
fortune, and who called himself an artist, that 
same husband criticised, complained, and was 
discontented. It seemed very strange, so 
magical a change! and withal so melancholy. 

_And the alderman, left alone by the fire- 
side, found his thoughts and fancies drifting 
into that same past, to that same boyhood, and 
those same early struggles; and he said to 
himself : 

“It is a past which can never be blotted out. 
It comes to me and mocks me’ in my hours of 
enjoyment; it is like a sneer at my’ present 
position even in my own thoughts. While my 
richest wine sparkles in the glass I: lose its 
flavour as I think of the days when a coarse 








draught of adtilterated London porter was a 
costly luxury. When I take up the most deli- 
cate morsels my’cook can provide, there comes 
a dreadful flavour of the rancid oil in which 
they fried the fish I once thought so delicious. 
And the sting of it is, that what I remember 
others have not forgotten! I ssw it in the 
supercilious sneer which his artificial politeness 
but half concealed while I was fishing for Lord 
Stanmore’s precious invitation, this afternoon. 
I saw it in my own wife’s eyes only a few 
minutes ago, when I was grumbling at the 
cook. The very servants who wait at my table 
have heard my past history, and I know it, 
that’s the curse eternal! I can never escape 
from it—never !” 

Then he began to dream of the future, and 
that cheered him. 

His ideas were that, with such a beginning to 
prick the sides of his ambition, he must con- 
tinue to increase in greatness, until, through 
the portal of Parliament, he attained at last a 
position of such dominant greatness and power 
that even the past—even his past—would be 
glorified, and shrink, by eomparison, into utter 
insignificance. He grew gleeful as he pictured 
Lord Stanmore’s anxiety to receive such a dis- 
tinguished guest as he would be then, and he 
said to himself: 

“My past isa bitterness which all the sugar 
of my wealth can never sweetén, but it is one 
from which this dominant power and greatness 
will readily take the sting. An alderman, a 
City magnate—the insolent parvenu, the turtle- 
eating, money-grabbing, chance-raised, self- 
made man—may be sneered at and laughed at, 
his ambition decried, his early obscurity and 
his pride ridiculed ; but the successful politician, 
who may sway the country’s destinies and hold 
in his hand the honours and glories of the State 
—Ah! he’s a horse of quite a different colour. 
None dare to laugh and sneer at him.” 

What right this man had to look forward so 
hopefully to a brilliant political career I cannot 
tell you. I only know that he did so. Histori- 
cally, theoretically, practically, he knew nothing 
of politics or political philosophy. Absorbed in 
trade, what leisure had he in which to study the 
British Constitution, and glean the political 
lessons of English history. He had no ideas 
that were not commercial. His test of right 
was the tradesinan’s test—success; and he had 
great faith in what the tradesman would call 
advertising. 

“Talk yourself into popularity with the 


| public,” said hé, “and then select your party, 


and faithfully follow its leader. That’s all.” 

Where the leader bleats, there his echoing 
« Ba—a—a” should arise; where he came to 
browse, John would crop the green grass; and 
when he jumped a gate—high or low, hard or 
easy—there Alderman Weeldon, with ail the 
rest of his party, would also leap. 

Nothing in the way of process could be more 
simple or easy. Thought, study, social and 
political philosophy, historical research, books, 
statistics—Nonsense! -These things have no 
place in the ordinary region of modern politics, 
wheré a business-like spirit of puffery—with the 
commercial system of all for party, the shop, 
and nothing, or’ as little as possible, for our 
customers, the public—holds lordly sway. 

A modern political trading firm is quite a 
different thing from that old-fashioned trading 
of which little old Benny is the simple advo- 
cate. 

“Tam only half made, after all,” siched the 
aldérman, as he rose and walked into his library 
to read the “Daily News” and smoke a choice 
cigar. 

It was always upon that idea of being self- 
made that Alderman Weeldon fell back for 
comfort and encouragement when’ his parvenu 
pride was wounded, as it had been by Lord 
Stanmore. So proud was John of this great 
crowning glory of self-creation that one might 
imagine that even Nature herself had done no- 
thing in the matter, that head, heart, body, 
soul, blood, bones, muscles, nerves, and general 
organization were all of his originating. 

And really, if the truth must be told—despite 
all that has’ been said by physiologists and 


€ 





metaphysicians, about manners by some, and 
about tailors by others—there is, m England, 
at least, no doubt about men being made by the 
money that Alderman Weeldon had made. 

He had taken from Nature the mere raw 
material, always comparatively worthless, and 
from it he had made himself what he so proudly 
was. 

This self-created Weeldon was a type of our 
modern conqueror—tne Napoleons of commerce. 
It was the creed of his career, strengthened by 
all his experience of life into a dominant faith, 
that everything worth its being, or worth the 
having, could be manufactured or won on cou- 
mercial principles. The idol of his belief wus 
Money, its temple a countiny-house, the ledger 
its Bible. As he grew great, so nations grew 
gréat—by trading. Everytning apart from that 
was either worthless or mischievous. 

The alderman knew—no man better—that, 
individually speaking or nationally, trade :c- 
quired wealth in many ways—dug it out of the 
filthiest holes in the darkest corners, acquired 
it through the meanest vices, and often by 
crimes at which the whole world had shuddered. 
But these were spots on the sun, black and ugly 
enough, but mere accidents, such as even the 
angels in Heaven have not been free from. 
They diminished not a bit of his day-god’s 
glory. 

He saw nowhere any loftier or more nobly 
generous motives than those which had been 
the great source of his own advancement. He 
had intuitively narrowed his social, political, 
and religious views to that low, mean, short- 
sighted prospect. 

He regarded literature with great respect, 
chiefly because it made the fortunes of pub- 
lishers, and he thought laurels were valnable 
when they were used as Spanish bakers use 
them—for heating the ovens in which they bale 
their bread. He admired genius as some otner 
practical men have admired nightingales—when 
they were roasted. He invited all the great 
artists of the day to his dinners and balls, and 
he took pains to rank high as their patron and 
their friend. He had a very fixe collection of 
theirworks. He is slightly known, also, to one 
or two of the young artists who are not yet 

reat, but seem likely to emerge from obscurity. 

e makes much of all artists; at all times extols 
them and their art, in private and public, with 
glowing eloquence. 

But he never buys any of their works that 
are not perfectly safe and profitable investments. 

So, in science, Alderman Weeldon hnows no 
experimentalist whose semi-private investiga- 
tions are disctissed before societies, but when one 
of them has applied his discoveries successfully 
in the realms of commerce and manufactures, 
when great trading companies are formed to 
benefit by his labours, and he has_ himself 
become a lion in Society, then the alderman is 
foremost amongst those who crowa to do him 
honour. He is the harbinger of success. 

Having smoked out his cigar, Mr. Weeldon 
has got up and‘gone to the window to look out. 
He sees dimly in the gathering gloom a broad, 
gravelled carriage way, a wide band of grass, 
and the line of tall elm trees which siand before 
his house, with shrubs, the stone wall, and 
the twin gates, which enclose him from the 
public roadway. 

A carriage drives rapidly past, conveying some 
ladies in full dress to the opera. The alderman, 
as it passes under the lamps at his gate, 
recognizes the carriage as Lady Mary 
Greville’s. 

He looks after it, and, speaking to himself, 
says, musingly, in a low tone: 

“Parvenu as Iam, if I were not married I 
might call that proud woman my wife. She has 
some of the best and bluest blood in the 
kingdom in her veins, and my children might 
claim it.” 

For awhile he ponders over the idea, and is 
deeply thoughtful; an expression of discontent 
deepens on his face, and settles down into 
sullenness as he turns away. 

Then he sits down to his desk and devotes the 
next two hours to letter-writing. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE ALDERMAN’S WIFE. 


There is method in man’s wickedness; 
It grows up by degrees. 
Oxp Prar. 


As the time-piece of marble, inlaid with pearl 
and silver, musically strikes eleven in Mrs. Weel- 
don’s boudoir, the alderman is there, sitting oppo- 
site his wife, and looking at her véry sternly. 

A charming apartment it is--bright, cheer- 
ful, and tastefully furnished with that aspect of 
elegant refinement which accords so well with 
its feminine sentiments. It has lofty French 
windows, elegantly curtained with pale blue 
brocaded silk and lace of exquisite delicacy. The 
silver inlaid cabinets of rare woods, laden with 
articles of vertu; the exquisitely beautiful 
water-colour drawings on the walls; the ceiling 
painted in delicate tones of wrial blue and grey, 
mirrors and chandeliers of cut crystal, and 
branched candlesticks of an elaborately orna- 
mental character, in which wax candles burn; 
sofas, chairs and settees, upholstered in satin of 
the prevalent hues of blue and gold, and bijon 
chairs in the same rich combination—bespeak its 
owner’s luxurious wealth and msthetic taste. It 
is called ‘The Biue Room.” A very different 
blue room from that of the ogreish Blue-Beard; 
for surely there are no ghastly secrets here. 

Very different? Hem! 

Mrs. Weeldon is tall, thin, and ladylike; she 
has large, soft brown eyes, with a mournful 
expression in them,and she is her husband’s 
junior by some eighteen or more years. She sits 
in an attitude of langour and debility, her thin, 
white hands folded with an air of listless 
resignation in her lap, as she gazes dreamily 
down into the bright fire, cracking and blazing 
so cheerily in the burnished steel grate, under 
the elaborately carved white marble of the 
massive chimney-piece. Her face is pale and 
sickly-looking, but still a beautiful face, only 
wanting her lost health and animation to render 
it fascinating. 

She listens to the harsh words her lordly 
master utters, in complaining of the dinner, 
with shrinking dread, and now and then, with 
a pitiful expression of helplessness, looks up in 
a silent appeal for mercy; in lieu of which her 
domestic torturer only begins some fresh com- 
plaints of a more seriously fault - finding 
character. 

“It is more than I bargained for; it is 
morbid,” says he; ‘a kind of idleness which 
springs from intense selfishness, and grows daily 
more confirmed. My guests notice it. I see 
they do, although they are, of course, too polite 
to acknowledge it. They affect to believe it is 
bad health and debility, but they know it is 
sheer dislike of the trouble their presence gives 
you. You look miserable when you should look 
pleased and happy. You will make no exertion 
to persuade them that they are welcome, and 
they feel that they are not welcome. . You are 
constrained and awkward with them. Your 
thoughts wander away from them even while 
they are talking to you, and they are glad to 
leave you to yourself. You offend the very 
people [am most intensely anxious to please. 
Heaven only knows the trouble you are to 
me!” 

“TIT am truly grieved——” begins she, in a 
faint, low, tearful voice. 

“Truly fiddle-sticks ! what’s the use of that ?” 

interrupts he, angrily. “ A grain of effortis worth 
a hundredweight of sorrow.” 
_* I madea mistake, John, when I married; but 
it was not my fault. You were a poor man 
then, and how could I foresee the enormous 
wealth and high position you would acquire? I 
was never intended fora great man’s wife.” 

“Bosh! Made a mistake! What do rou 
mean? Never intended for my wife? You 
married me of your own free will, I suppose.” 

“I made a mistake,” she moans. ‘ You were 
not then what you are now.” 

_ “Iam better now than I wasthen; my social 
importance is greater; my power is greater ; my 
education is better. I was poor and I am rich. 
Nothing in reason that you wisn for is ever 





denied you. Then you wanted everything ; here 
you want for nothing. I have surrounded you 
with luxuries you never dreamed of, comforts 
you never hoped for—friends that were as far 
from you then as earth is from heaven. You 
have all these, and I have given them to you, 
and yet you are full of discontent. Neither 
myself nor my gifts please you. What is it tnat 
you do want?” 

“The happiness that once was mine.” 

« Happiness, psha! If youare not happy now 
with everything that ministers to happiness and 
makes happiness, you never will be.” 

« Never !” sue despairingly sighs. 

“Well!” exclaims the alderman, rudely and 
impatiently, “it’s of no use arguing, they say, 
with a woman, a child, or a fool, and I think it’s 
true, and I also wish with all my heart that you 
never had married me. As yousay,I say. It 
was a mistake ; though whether the mistake was 
yours or mine, is quite another matter. I know 
what most women would think.” 

She looks at him witn a faint, sad smile, as 
she says: 

«Am I one of such women 2” 

«* What women ?” 

“The women you mean—the women who 
would value you for your wealth.” 

* Well, I don’t know. I certainly had little 
enough in that way when you married me, and 
see how dearly you love me, and how happy 
we are together. Happy—humph !” 

«* Were we not happy ?” 

“ Well, I suppose we were for a time, and for 
my part I don’t see why we should not be even 
happier now. Iam sure we ought tobe. It’s 
your fault that we are not so. If you would 
only abandon your whimsical notions and 
caprices; give up your imaginary grievances, 
whatever they may be, and accept the duties of 


your position in a healthy, cheerful spirit. But |. 


there, I’m arguing again, and of what use is 
argument with a woman.” 

“Tam so unhappy,” moans the wife. 

« Why ?—if you are a reasonable creature, 
answer that—why ?” 

«I am so lonely.” 

«Lonely! Upon my word, Alice, this is past 
all bearing.. Lonely in a house like this— 
amongst a constant succession of guests and 
entertainments—lonely! You irritate me so by 
these senseless remarks, that sometimes I feel 
—almost—as if I could strike you.” 

“Strike me!’ she gasps, with a shudder and 
a look of terror. “ God forbid!” 

«“There—there, don’t look so frightened! I 
certainly said strike you, but I had no intention 
of doing it.” 

«I dreamed he struck me once. I thoughthe 
was killing me. Some people believe in 
dreams.” 

As she slowly and softly uttered these words 
to herself, there was so strange an expression in 
the distended eyes of the startled woman—an 
expression so full of wildness that her husband 
eyed her apprehensively—startled in his turn. 
Was she going mad? Had this vast change in 
their position and prospects been too much for 
her weak brain? Was that the secret of her 
irritating conduct ? 

««There—there !”’ said he, soothingly, ‘* we’ve 
said enough for the present. Sing, and play 
me something—one of the songs you once were 
pleased to sing tome. I don’t care which. One 
of those you used to sing so sweetly when I was 
managing clerk, and not a city alderman, or a 
man of money, nor the head of a large firm; 
when we were, as you say, happy and contented 
—(contented !)—on a paltry two hundred and 
fifty a year.” 

He added the last words after a pause, and 
laughed a mocking, bitter laugh, as he did so. 
Then, rising, he placed his arm about her waist. 

“Come, Alice,” he said, with just a touch of 
the old tenderness in his voice, “give me a 
song.” 

She went to the instrument and sat down be- 
fore it, paused, and then turning her pale, mel- 
ancholy face towards him, said, with the veriest 
shadow of her old sweet smile: 

“It was a very different instrument I played 
on then—don’t you remember, John ?” 





John laughs and nods, and she places the 
tips of her long, thin fingers on the keys, but 
after another thougntful pause removes them, 
saying, despairingly : 

“No, I cannot—I really cannot, John, Iam 
too weak. My voice trembles; I nave no control 
over it; Iam very unwell.” 

He mutters, with what sounds very like an 
oath : 

“Of course not; I knew you wouldn’t. It’s 
all of a piece with this —— fit of obstinacy you’ve 
got upon you!” 

Then ensues a long silence. It is broken 
by the wife, who, with great earnestness, says : 

« John, I want to see my mother, and—and”’ 
(here she hesitated) ‘‘ my sister.” 

«“ Oho! I see your little plan, my lady 

«They are the only relatives I nave living ; I 
want to see them.” 

“What for ?” 

** What for? How can you ask? Is it not 
natural? They love me, and I iove them, and 
—and” (here she arose, and in a louder tone 
cried) “‘I must see them.” Then, sinking into 
her chair, she added, in a low tone: “* We were 
terribly poor, we three, years ago, when we lived 
together, when we came to London, after my 
father’s death, when you first knew us, Johan— 
very poor, and we all worked hard, very hard, 
you know we did.” 

« Well, what of that? Did you refuse to play 
or sing for me then ?” he sneered. 

“No; but I loved music then; I dread it now! 
It was pleasure then even to teach it, and 
teaching music at a shiiling the lesson is not 
easy employment, nor light.” 

“Yes, yes, I daresay; and your mother and 
sister found doing needlework for a warehouse 
was very pleasant, too—easy, and light, and, per- 
haps, profitable! En? It wouldn’t surprise me 
to oe even that—now!” sneers John. 

“We worked early and late, but we were 
happy and cheerful.” 

“I wish something, or somebody, would make 
you happy and cheerful now.” 

“ Jonn, I think this separation from them is 
killing me ; we were so strongly united.” 

“I married you; I did not marry your famiiy !”” 
he says, significantly; hard, stern, and cruelly 
unrelenting in the exaction of his matrimonial 
bargain. 

«Let me find them again, and go to them!” 

** Not while you are my wife—never! Perhaps 
you have already found them out?” he asked, 
suspiciously. ‘‘ Have they dared to break their 
solemn promise and write to you ?” 

“No, John—not a line !” 

“Now look at me, Alice; my resolution re- 
mains immoveable; let us have no more scenes 
about this foolish craving. They have gone 
their way, and we goour way. Forget them!’ 

“TI cannot—I cannot!” she wailed. 

** All a man could be expected to do I did,” 
said he. ‘They were not my relatives, remem- 
ber; I have none. But if she had been my 
sister, and her mother mine as well as yours, it 
would have made no change. Mary degraded 
and dishonoured herself, your mother refused to 
abandon her, and we let them both go. Rightly 
Never again shall one or the other pollute the air 
of my dwelling—never! I told you this then; 
I said I would not have their names wentioned 
in my hearing, and you, at your mother’s re- 
quest, promised me obedience. Have you for- 
gotten ?” 

She fell upon her knees, and with upraised 
eyes swimming in tears, stretched out her 
clasped hands towards him, overcome with her 
emotion, unable to utter a word. 

The alderman looked on unmoved, his frown 
as stern as ever. 

“Don’t. be a fool, madam!” he said; and 
stalking away, left the room, banging the door 
after him as he went to bed. 

Mrs. Weeldon buried her head and arms in 
the cushions of the chair beside her, and sobbed 
and cried with hysteric violence. 

The fire was out, and the shivering servants 
awaiting her retiring had grown peevish and 
abusive, when, cold as ice, and with eyes inflamed 
and dull, the rich alderman’s wife followed ner 
husband’s example, and placed herself under 
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the bedclothes beside her motionless, snoring 
master—without disturbing him. 

But not to sleep. To lie awake listening to 
the dreary sounds of the rising wind; to picture 
her mother, as she had so often pictured her 
before, in want and misery, outcast and heart- 
broken; to remember her sister Clara, younger 
and prettier than she was; to wonder over and 
over and over again what would become of her 
in her disgrace and trouble; to wonder again, 
with a greater wonder, and a deeper pang, how 
she could ever have consented to tell the 
fashionable people, who were her husband’s 
latest made and most distinguished friends, 
that she was the daughter of a clergyman whose 
wife perished, with him, at sea many years ago. | 
The mean lie grew every day more loathsome to 
her. 

Would it ever be found out? Would it be 
published at last from the housetops, to lower 
and degrade her self-made husband, to bafile, 
perhaps, his most ambitious strivings? And if 
it were so, and she were the cause, how would 
he avenge it? 

She had grown afraid of him lately. It 
seemed to her that his indomitable will would 
crush out of his path, without remorse or fear, any 
principle or thing threatening to bar his way; 
that no living soul, not even the woman he had 

doved so tenderly in his warmer-hearted and 
more generous days of youth, would be for an 
imstant suffered to remain, after her removal 
had become urgently necessary for the success | 
of his ambitious plans. 
She had played her part in his rise; she was 





almost like a schoolmistress to him in the eariy 
days of their marriage, for Jonn’s education had | 
been terribly neglected, and her own had been! 
watchfuliy cared for. Night after night she | 
had toiled with him after the close of the day’s | 
ordinary duties, doing the driest and dullest of | 


" hard work in compiling facts and figures of | 


commercial value, reading and making notes for | 
him from foreign newspapers and trade statis- 
tics, or going abroad to make inquiries of the 
kind and in the quarters he suggested, while 
he was at the office earning the means for 
speculating. 

Then her thoughts went back to her sister. 

«We used to sleep together,” she thought; 
«Clara and I. How beautiful she looked with 
the long fringes of her dark eyelids resting on 
her softly glowing cheeks, and her little coral 
lips half parted to reveal the pearls within ; how 
cheerful she was; how unselfish and devoted ! 
She would always insist upon doing the rougn 


their whiteness and softness and be nice for 
my teaching. Oh! sister, sister, my heart is 
breaking for you !” 

She wailed this so loudly that the slumbering 
alderman, kaif disturbed by the noise, muttered 
in his sleep. 

Something about “death” and “a splendid 
alliance.” 

(To be continued.) 








APRIL AND May. 
May never was the month of love, 
For May is full of flowers; 
But rather April, wet by kind, 
For love is full of showers. 

Iris a great signof mediocrity always to praise 
wita moderation.—VaURENARGUEs. 

_ RocnErovcautp says:—* The Dassions are 
the only orators thatalways persuade. They are, 
as it were,an art of Nature, whose rules are 
infallible ; and the simplest man who has passion 
persuades better than the most eloanent man 
who has none.” This thought is too general. 
The art of persuading does not come so much 
from the passion which we experience as from 
that which we are able to excite. This is the 
true object of eloquence. We are on our guard 
against an angry man, unless he arouse a senti- 
ment of indignation—against a proud man, 
unless he has the address to flatter our pride. 
Now, we may be very passionate, yet fail of 
that odject which comes from reflection.—Aimr- 
Martin, 

















(sHE LAID HER HEAD ON HIS BROAD BREAST. } 





JAN AND JEANE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tur great French Revolution of 1789 con- 
vulsed not only France, but, in different degrees, 
the whole of Europe. 

Looked upon at first with sympathy and exul- 
tation, the astounding follies, cruelties and 
excesses of the French Republic soon caused it 
to be regarded with anxiety and terror, and 
when its furious leaders proclaimed their inten- 
tion of spreading its principles, by sword and 
fire, into all other lands, the surrounding govern- 
ments became alarmed, and resolved to take up 
arms for its destruction; Austria and Prussia 
first, and, afterwards, Great Britain. 

The French troops having invaded the Nether- 
lands, a British army was sent, in 1793, to 
operate against them in conjunction with the 
Austrians and Prussians ; and in 1794, the Eng- 
lish, despite serious disadvantages, had won 
victories resulting in their hoiding several places 
of importance. 

Amongst others, Ostend, which was placed 
under the governorship of General Stewart. 

In this town at that time resided a poor, 
respectable, hard-working woman, named Joanna 
Martin, to whose charge as wet nurse the sickly 
wife of an English officer, a captain in the 3rd 


€ 


Regiment of Foot—then known as “The Old 
Buffs ’—entrusted her newly-born daughter. 

With Joanna Martin lived her sister, a girl of 
fifteen years, named Jeane Manikus, who was a 
special favourite with the English captain and 
his beautiful young wife. She was pretty, 
amiable, and full of sprightly animation—a 
general favourite. 

‘‘he immensely superior numbers which the 
French were enabled to bring into the field at 
length compelled the British to retire, and orders 
were duly received for the evacuation of Ostend. 

Never for an instant doubting the ability of 
the British to speedily re-occupy the place, the 
young captain and his wife, perfectly convinced 
that their child could not be in better hands, 
resolved to leave her with the kindly and 
thoughtful foster-mother and cheerful little 

‘Jeane Manikus, who displayed the greatest 
affection for the infant. 

On the day of his departure, the captain 
placed money in the hands of Joanna for the 
baby’s support and care, while his wife pre~ 
sented Jeane with a little old golden locket that 
had been long in her family. 

The conquest of Holland by the French fol- 
lowed, and during the awfully severe winter of 
1794—5 the English were in full retreat. There- 
fore, instead of returning to claim their child in 
a few weeks—or months, at most—as they be- 
lieved they would, about twenty years elapsed 
before free communication with Holland was 





once more establisned; and then Waterloo had 
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been fought, and the allied forces were every- 
where triumphant. 

But, alas! by that time the English captain’s 
fragile and beautiful wife had perished. She 
died while sharing with her husband the terrors 
of a retreat, during one of the severest nights of 
the severest winter ever known. Ab! how many 
on that fatal oecasion were ufable to bear up 
against the toiland the weather? It was ter- 
rible! Horses were frozen,and i ane gar 
abandoned; you saw hundreds of the 
animals, stiff and hard as inna by the 
road sides, or thrust into the , with the 
silvery hoar-frost in their mangs and tails, 

Worse than that, you saw fot only the dead 
bodies of soldiers, frozen. im groups as they had 
crept together for warmth and sleep, but those 
: poor women and children, frozen to death 
aiso. } 

One who was preset, and whose words are 
before me as I write, said: 

“Unable to move, I samk down at last, to rest. 
And there, within three feet of me, Ieaw asight 
which—old as I am, and young as I then was— 
still comes to me in nightmare dteams. It was 
the grey, ghastly body of a g and beautiful 
Englishwoman, with that of her frozen baby— 
the very milk congealed om hier. partially-bared 
bosom, and on the baby’s iigmocent lips. She 
was, I afterwards discovered, the newly-made 
wife of a young English offiger, who had come 
with her husband to fight the desperate battles 
of our Fatherland.” 

Such were the horrors of that terrible winter 
campaign amongst the marshy fields, the canals, 
and sandy dunes of Holland at the beginning of 
the present centary. 

In the year following that; poor Joanna 
Martin lost her husband, and became reduced 
to astateof great poverty. But shestill refused 
to part with little May, the English soldier's 
child. And when, soon after, Joanua died, it 
was found that she had previously instructed 
her sister to use what little money she had left 
her, and such sums as theif furniture might 
realize, in making her way back to some friends 
and relatives in Amsterdam. She was to take 
the baby with her. 

When this took place, Jeane Manikus was & 
charming young’ woman of four-and-twenty 
years, andthe child, known in Antwerp as “the 
Englishman's daughter,” was sevem years old. 

Jeane was very fair, so was the child; Jeane 
had large dart Blue eyes, so had the child. 
Strangers uséd to address Jeane as the mother, 
and had she really been so, little May could not 
have been more tenderly or more truly beloved, 
nor could Jeane have been more proud of the 
child’s beauty and promise. 

In due time, Jeane reached Amsterdam, where 
she resided with her uncle, a flourishing master 
carpenter, who had in his shop a foreman called 
Jan Dou. 

Jan Dou was a prudent, far-seeing man, and 
casting his eyes upon his master’s daughter, he 
saw that she was plump-and comely, thrifty and 
industrious—excellent qualities in a wife. He 
3aw, moreover, that she loved him; and he also 
saw that his master, respecting his character, 
fully appreciating his services, and conscious of 
his daughter’s desire, would not be loath to give 
him her fair, fat hand in marriage. Therefore 
this prudent Dutchman rejoiced greatly, He 
was not inclined to let such an opportunity for 
bis advancement in life escape. He made him- 
self still more agreeable to both father and 
daughter. 

But when Jan met Jeane. he congratulated 
himself upon not having committed himself too 
definitely. in respect to Jeane’s cousin, who, 
having sharp eyes, soon saw that Jan was as 
deeply in love with Jeane as she was with Jan. 

Then troubles and annoyances of all kinds 
began to assail poor Jeane. Black looks and 
cross words from her uncle, sneers and cruel 
insinuations from her cousin, became more and 
more common. 

Satirical inquiries after the ‘‘ Englishman,” 
and significant comments upon the degree of 
hkeness which existed between Jeane and little 
May, horrified the poor girl and awakened 
suspicion in the mind ef Jan. 





Never was a poor young woman more intensely 
miserable or more despairingly helpless than 
Jeane was when thus mercilessly persecuted. 

But greater evils were approaching. 

Jan, nobly refusing to believe a word against 
Jeane upon such speculative evidence, began 
openly to court her. : 

Jeane, merely grateful at first, soon began to 
regard him as her one, true, only friend, and to 
love him for his generous advocacy of her cause. 
And, olrt above all, she loved him for his strong 
faith in her purity and innocence. The more 
bitter the mockery and scorn she met with in 
her uncle’s house, the more eagerly did she turn 
for consolation to Jan; and the more Jan found 
how utterly she depended upon him for hope 
and comfort, the more wholly and passionately 
he loved her. 

Now, Jan had a mother, and she, too, was 
greatly disappointed when her son neglected 
the ehance of marrying his rich master’s eldest 
daughter, for the love of a poor orphan girl, 
who was all but dependent upon the charity of 
her relatives for a bare subsistence. So the 
mother entered into the unjust persecution 
against. poor Jeane, and used all her influence, 
which was great, to induce her son to abandon 
the unfortunate girl. 

But the most she could do was to extract from 
Jan a solemm promise that he would never marry 
Jeane wutil she had found out the parents of 
little May, and restored her to their care, for 
Jan firmly believed, from what Jeane had told 
him, there was every prospect of this event tak- 
ing place, it being then said that the French Re- 
publicans were already growing tired of the war 
with England, and that their First Consul—a 
wonderful little fellow named Bonaparte—was 
in treaty for the conclusion of a peace. 

This was early in the year 1802, and it was so 
far true that a very active intercourse had actu- 
ally been in progress between the two govern- 
ments, ry, as was supposed, to the 
commencement of actual negociations for peace. 

Howunfortunately such correspondence ended, 
every reader of history can tell. While these 
things were yet in progress, and all sorts of 

rumours were rife in Holland, Jan’s 
mother died, and on her death-bed she exacted 
from her sorrow-stricken son @ renewal of his 
eronties, which she compelled him te ratify with 


an oa! 

From being regarded with suspiciomat home, 
Jeane soon came to be 80. abroad 
Young women of her own age to shun 
her, and insolent young men were bolder and 
less scrupulous in what they said to her than 
they were in what they said to other girls, and 
their looks would often so offend and hurt her 
that she would go from them to hide, that none 
might see her tears. 

All tnese results and trials so strengthened 
her passion for Jan, that even its very intensity 
began to be a source of pain to her. She could 
not bear Jan out of her sight, lest some enemy 
should be prejudicing him against her, or some 
rival endeavouring to win from her hisaffection. 

Oh! if she lost his love, his faith in her, his 
protection, and the consolation he only could 
afford, there then would be little indeed left to 


_make her life worth having. 


One day, Jan came toJeane and said that her 
uncle had.at last discharged him, giving him to 
understand:that when he abandoned Jeane and 
was prepared to seek. a wife in the person of 
some woman of good repute, he.could return to 
his employ. 

At the same time Jeane informed Jan that her 
uncle had refused her permission to remain any 
longer under his roof, unless she consented to 
disprove the rumours.that were cireulated con- 
cerning the parentage -of little May, by aban- 
doning the child, to publie charity. 

F « And perhaps it would be best.to.do.so,” said 
an. 

« Oh, Jan dear, only iook at the littledarling,” 
pleaded Jeane. ‘She is so elever, so good, so 
graceful, and so. beautiful! Have you seen her 
smile? Could you have the heart to abandon 
her—with her pretty, frolicsome, innocent ways 
—to be brought up amongst coarse, ignorant 
paupers; to grow up, perhaps, amongst wretches 





who would her beauty as fatal to her 
virtue? Oh, no! no! no! Jan, it were better 
she were dead, I would rather kill her—and 
myself, too!’ 

There was so much earnestness in her voice 
that these words startled Jan, and he looked at 

r Jeane with a very strange expression in- 
ae as, drawing back from her, he said : 

“IT wish to Heaven she had been dead long 

‘of? 

Jeane looked at him reproachfully,and began 
to ery, saying helplessly : 

Qh, dear! oh, dear! What chail I do? 
what shallI do? Even you are going to desert 
me now!” 

This touched the tender heart of Jan, and, 
passing his strong arm about her waist, he said, 
soothingly: 

** No, Lam not, Jeane, but I want you to send 
the child away for a little time, Jeane—just for 
a year or two, you know, and then——” 

‘Jan,’ replied Jeane, resolutely, first drying 
her eyes, and then firmly compressing her lips, 
as she seemed tp swallow back something in her 
throat, “Jan, could you break the oath you 
made to your dying mother on her death-bed ?”” 

«Don’t ask me to do such a wicked thing, 
pray, pray don’t!” 

«I won't,” said Jeane, resolutely, “ but oh, 
Jan! don’t you ask me to break that oath which 
I took, no less solemnly, to my poor dying sister 
Joanna, in order that her last hour might be 
peaceful.” 

Jan bowed his head, and, after a pause of a 
minute or two, said, faintly : 

«TIT won't!” 

It was a bargain to which each faithfully 
adhered. 

After this Jeane lived alone, and redoubled 
her tenderness to tne child, although she was. 
compelled to increase her exertions for their- 
mutual support. 

Jan, being a clever workman, despite the- 
serious and general depression of trade, got. 
fresh employment, and proffered her help, which. 
was proudly but firmly declined, and Jeane con-- 
tinued to work early and late, in order that. 
little May might be decently bred and edu- 


cated. 

But the fact of Jeane being deserted by her- 
uncle, who was reputed to be a kindly, wealthy,. 
respectable, religious man, gave fresh colour to- 
the slanderous rumours affecting her character ;. 


,|and so at last, with much heartfelt reluctance- 


and all kinds of dismal forebodings, she deter- 

mined, with Jan’s consent, to leave Amsterdam 

_ meek refuge in the neighbouring village of 
rock. 

At last the rule of the French Republic im 
Holland became intolerably oppressive. 

A swarm of petty tyrants overran the country,. 
and in the name of Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity, perpetrated acts of the most unscru- 
pulous cruelty aud despotism—robbing the- 
inhabitants of property and personal freedom, 
while actively engaged in furthering schemes 
for the final destruction of their national inde- 
pendence. Under its new name, the Batavian 
Republic, Holland resembled a degraded, miser- 
able slave chained to the triumphal car of a 
foreign conqueror. 

When France became an empire Holland was: 
declared a kingdom, the throne of which was 
given to Louis Napoleon. When the new King 
of Holland, disgusted with the tyranny of the 
Emperor his brother, and remorseful at seeing 
the misery of the people he reigned over, abdi- 
cated, Holland was annexed to the French 
Empire. 

Soon after, it was calculated that the con- 
scription had carried away to serve in the 
armies and navies of Napoleon one half of the 
entire male population of twenty years old, and 
the population of Amsterdam was reduced from 
220,000 souls to 190,000). 0f which number a 
fourth ‘subsisted. by’ charity, All classes were 
impoverished in consequence of the destruction 
of trade and commerce brought about by the 
war with England. 

Some of the inhabitants'actually pulled down 
their houses, being unable either to pay the 
exorbitant taxes for them or to keep them in 
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repair + and of these inhabitants one was Jeane’s 
uncle, who, in the year 1813, was completely 
ruined, and reduced to so miserable a position 
that his daughter was even worse off than her 
poor little maligned, half-heartbroken cousin in 
Brock. 

Jan escaped the conscription by the chance of 
illmess, on which occasion Jeane came from 
Brock every other day to nurse him. 

But Jan was eager, and “fit for service,” 
directly it became whispered here and shouted 
there that their foes were to be driven out; 
when the words “ Vivat Oranji, Orango boven!” 
ran like wildfire through the land. Then it was 
told in Amsterdam, how on the 17th of December, 
1813, Count Styrum and a little band of devoted 
patriots were at the head of “an army!” con- 
sisting of three hundred badly armed national 
guards, fifty bold citizens with fowling-pieces, 
and a cavalry force, twenty strong! 

The excitement increased when it was farther 
told how this paltry force, in the open village of 
Hague, and in the face of ten thousand French- 
men occupying all the strongest fortresses in 
the country, had daringly proclaimed the Prince 
of Orange; although at that time, perhaps, no 
one in Holland knew where that expatriated 
prince might be found, or, indeed, whether he 
was alive or dead. 





CHAPTER II. 


OnE gloomy November evening, Jan and Jeane 
met in the misty swamp outside Brock, for a 
sad farewell. She laid her head on his broad 
breast, sobbing and crying as if her sad heart 
would break, but, true-hearted and noble little 
patriot that she was, she never bade him 
stay. 

Had she done so, Jan would have had less 
respect, less love, for her than he had. 

When they parted it was nearly dark, and as 
she turned her face towards.the village, a con- 
fused black mass of houses and trees, with a 
steeple in their midst, she thought the place 
had never looked dreary and desolate before. 

She went om so absorbed in prayer for her 
patriot lover, that when she reached the little 
zigzag lanes and wooden bridges they seemed 
rather to have come to her than to have been 
reached by walking. 

So it was that Jan went to fight for “King 
and Fatherland ;” and Jeane felt as if she was 
left alone in # cold, eruel world, with nothing to 
do but pray continuously and fervently for Jan 
and her unhappy country. 

On reaching home she found May anxiously 
awaiting her. 

May had’ by that time grown into a graceful 
and beautiful girl of nineteen, and as she took 
Jeane to her arms, she said, in a low voice, full of 
mournful sympathy: 

“ = ! my dear; good Jeane, he will come back 
soon |” 

Jeane sighed, and returned her embrace, 
saying, in anything but a hopeful voice: 

“*T hope so, dear; I -hope'so !”” 

“T wish,” said May, with flushed cheek and 
flashing eyes, “oh! how I do wish; that: I were 
aman, to fight against this Corsican monster, 
with his nation of robbers and assassins, for 
ours is indeed the cause of the wronged and tie 
oppressed !” 

*« Your spirit fights for us, even if you do not, 
love, and I feel sure that your dear father is 
marching with that brave British army, now 
coming to our relief.” 

This remark brought tears into May’s eyes, 
and she asked, despondingly : 

*« Jeane, dear, do you really think he will find 
us out, and restore me tomy mother’sarms? I 
often dream that he has done’so, and I am sad 
when I awake. But, oh; Jeane, dear! Jeane, 
dear! if he did come—if he were to take me— 
how ever could I part from yon ?” 

So they sat down, sadly, to their frugal supper, 
which neither could eat. 7 

May took out the little gold locket which her 
mother had given to Jeane and Jeane had given 
to her, and while she kissed it lovingly, prayed 





in silence for the safety of a father sue might! 


never know, just as Jeane prayed for that of a 
lover who might never be her husband. 

The first news Jeane heard of her lover was 
that he had joined one of the small, unsupported 
bands of volunteers which assembled in the 
neighbourhood of Amsterdam, composed of 
sailors, mechanics, and peasants, and that he 
intended to join “the army” of Major-General 
D’Gouge, consisting, as it was said, of three 
hundred infantry, thirty-two volunteer cavalry, 
and two eight-pounders! 

Then came alarming tidings of the fearful 
danger these volunteers ran of being cut off and 
destroyed by the French. 

Afterwards came worse tidings still—the 
British had not come; no news had arrived of 
promised Russian aid. The French had recovered 
from their first panic, and brave Captain Falck 
had been badly treated in Amsterdam for daring 
to upbraid the cowardly corporation of that town 
for not having declared for the Prince of Orange. 
The National Guard, too, had been called out to 
put down as rioters those who agreed with him 
and had dared to publicly uphold the national 
cause and demand its general recognition. 

Finding no further news reached them at 
Brock, May and Jeane went to Amsterdam, 
where they heard the glad rumours consequent 
upon one solitary English volunteer having ar- 
rived ina small boat. As representative of others 
to come, he had’ been carried in triumph through 
the Hague, amidst the exclamations of the de- 
lighted people. 

But, as it appeared afterwards, he was merely 
a little tradesman in an English county-town, 
who had come on his own business, a mere pri- 
vate speculation. 

The next news which reached them was better. 
The volunteers, whom Jan had joined, were safe. 
Jan had already distinguished himself as a brave 
man, and three hundred Cossacks had joined the 
Dutch. Then came still better news—for with 
swelling hearts and joyous, they heard thata 
large body of British soldiers had landed; and 
this piece of good news, industriously propa- 
gated, threw the French into a panic. 

The real fact was that only a very small 
force, consisting of two hundred marines, had 
arrived. 

On the 2nd of December, 1813, the Prince of 
Orange sailed from England, and soon after he 
entered Amsterdam in triumph. 

The populace went mad with a noble joy on 
that occasion, the shouts were deafening, the 
waving of hats, flags,and handkerchiefs frantic, 
and amongst the hundreds of voices swelling 
that great roar of gladness and welcome, those 
of Jeane and May were not the least sincere or 
joyous. 

Soon after followed the Treaty of Paris (80th 
of May, 1814), and then Jan came back; a war- 
rior victorious, and Jeane was happy; and 
May thought more of being restored to her 
unknown father and mother than ever. 

Months went by, however, and no news of the 
English captain came, although Jan, as anxious 
for his arrival as May was, paid a visit to Os- 
tend to ascertain if any inquiries had been made 
after the English girl amongst those who knew 
Joanna Martin. 

‘ He found that no such inquiries had been in- 
stituted, but it was urged that they were not 
likely to be made until the peace had been com- 
pletely established, and communication with the 
Continent fully restored. 

So Jan, leaving instructions with the neich- 
bours of the late Joanna Martin, returned home, 
sad, but not despairing. 

In the spring of 1815, all the old trouble and 
alarms came flocking back. 

Napoleon had escaped from Elba and had 
marched on Paris. 

Once more'the cry, “Toarms, toarms !” aroused 
the nation from their transient hopes. The re- 
cruiting sergeants were again abroad, bugles 
and drums echoed far and wide, the tramp of 
battalions’ on’ the march fell like tne step of 
coming death on the hearts of wives and 
mothers. 

We need not pause to note the hostilities that 
ensued—the battle of Ligny, where’ the Prus- 
sians were so terribly defeated, nor that of 








Quatre-Bras, where the French were repulsed, 
nor the greatest battle of the great war, that 
of Waterloo. 

It was in that same year, and while the Allied 
Sovereigns were in Paris, that Jeane and Jan sat 
together one evening in a low, small, back 
chamber, with a little white dimity curtained 
casement softening the rich glow of the outer 
sunshine into a soft, quiet light. 

The yellow tiles of the floor were clean and 
bright, and the roof, formed of the under sur- 
face of the floor above, was painted a dark 
green; the wainscot walls were weil scoured 
and polished, and against them were sheives of 
eleaming jars, bottles, plates, mugs, dishes, and 
jugs, all scrupulously clean. 

In one corner of the room stood the burnished 
stove, kept bright and clean like everything 
else. The furniture mainly consisted of one 
heavy deal table and seven clumsy deal chairs, 
all as snowy white as constant scrubbing could 
make them. 

While they were comfortably seated and 
quietly chatting: 4 

“Oh, Jan!” said Jeane, “I thought a minute 
or two ago that all our troubles were past and 
gone forever. There came a stranger to the 
door of ‘The Crane,’ and, ata first glance, I 
thought it was the English captain himself. I 
did, indeed !” 

« But it wasn’t,” said Jan, sadly, crossing his 
legs, and thereby giving prominence to the fact 
that one of his thick, loosely-worn, woollen 
stockings required darning; noting which, Jeane, 
stooping, drew it off and made immediate 
arrangements for repairing it, while Jan, re- 
garding ber with a gratified but melancholy 
smile, glanced from his bare foot to her face, 
and silently proceeded to fill and light his pipe. 

She darning and he smoking, they sat there 
some time without speaking, until Jan, patting 
her shoulder lightly and affectionately, said : 

“Never mind, Jeane; darling, the English 
captain will soon be found—very soon.” 

“When? How?” she asked, incredulously, 
but eagerly, and with some show of anxiety. 

«By next June I shall have saved money 
enough to go to England, my dear!’ 

‘** But, Jan; love, how can we learn his name ?” 
asked Jeane, with a look of dismay. 

You say he belonged to the 8rd Regiment.” 

Jeane nodded her head, and, with tears in her 
eyes, said: 

“But you can’t speak English, Jan, and 
England is such a large place; why, Jan, it is 
larger than all the States of Holland put to- 
gether.” 

““No matter, Jeane; for look you, darling, I 
will search its every province, every mile, every 
foot, every INCH, and that man shall be found 
and your good name re-established! I have 
sworn it, Jeane !” 

Jan spoke hotly, almost fiercely, but Jeane 
only shook her head despondingly, and looked 
wearily and sadly at the stocking on her hand 
and arm through gathering tears. 

After this there was another long silence. 
Both were thinking, and both were sad. Jeane 
had wiped her eyes and resumed her darning. 
Jan contemplated his uncovered leg, as if he 
were counting the toes, with a resolute frown, 
and he smoked his pipe with stronger and 
quicker whiffs. 


(To oe continued.) 





Tur insensate who rejects the idea of God is 
yet forced to conceive a Being above all those 
which exist; such even that it becomes impos- 
sible to suppose that there isany Being superior 
to that. Yet the insensate affirms that this 
Being is not; an affirmation which involves 
contradiction, since this Being to whom the in- 
sensate accords all perfections, while yet refusing 
him existence, would find himself by that very 
circumstance inferior to another Being, who to 
all perfections would join existence. The in- 
sensate is therefore forced, by the very concep- 
tion, to admit that this Being exists, since 
existence constitutes a necessary point of that 
perfection whieh he conceives. —Sainr ANSEL. 
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ART. 





ART AS A MENTAL AND MORAL 
EDUCATOR. 


Tue purpose of artis fourfold—to refine the 
senses, to cultivate the taste, to increase the 
sources of intellectual enjoyment, to idealize 
the moral aspirings by purifying the moral 
perceptions. 

The three first of these objects art has, at dif- 
ferent periods, and in different countries, 
succeeded in attaining; the last ithas yet to 
attain. 

In ancient times art was the child of Greece; 
in modern times its great nursing mother has 
been the Church of Rome. It does not refuire 
much impartiality or generosity to be convinced 
of the latter fact; but it demands some bravery 
to state it, till men become more tolerant, and 
takea wider view of civilization and its agdncies 
than they are in the habit of doing. In Greece 
art was not so much an instrument of culttreas 
a portion of the Greek character. It is truer 
to say that the Greeks created what was beau- 
tiful by the necessity of their nature, than that 
their beautiful creations mixed withand moulded 
their nature. The very intensity of union 
between Grecian art and the Grecian mind 
prevented the growth and the empire of a moral 
influence. Art was too close to the Greeks, too 
overwhelmingly an instinct and an exultation, to 
be gravely and grandly the companion of duty. 
The esthetical can rise into the ethical only 
when the boundary between them is broadly and 
accurately marked. In-Greece, especially in 
Athens, the Kalokagathon gleamed too divinely 
on poetic souls as a fascinating possibility for 
the Agathon, to subdue, to pervade, to stimulate 
the hearts of the mass as a distinct, a positive, 
and a palpable energy. ; 

There were in Greece only two things felt as 
serious—it would be wrong to say, regarded as 
solemn—war and destiny. But war was not to 
the Greeks what the cant of modern sentimen- 





talists and the dreamers of a universal brother- 
hood would fain represent it. Itwas but a 
sterner art amid the softer arts, in the smile of 
which tbe habitual Grecian life glided away—a 


bloody, but enthusiastic and patriotic, pastime. 
What war was in itself, and what the pugnacious 
preachers of peace represent it—the difference, 
now immense! The great argument against 
war, and the most likely to be effectual is, that 
it is still more a blunder than a misery. By 
exaggerating the wretchedmess it diffuses, we 
prevent men from seeing its enormous absurdity. 
War will never vanish from the earth, merely 
through the dominion gained by the spirit of 
peace. Nations will vease to fight when they 
discover that it is folly to decide by the sword 
that which the frank interchange of a few 
honest words would more quickly and potently 
accomplish. The process by which we, in our 
solitary closets, analyze the most complicated 
results of the most trifling and transitory inci- 
dents, was unknownto the Greexs. Every man 
is a coward whenalone. The Greeks did not 
sit down to sermonize pedantically on the hor- 
rors of war, and then rise up for the wise 
purpose of cutting their neighbours’ throats. 
The Greeks were not musing, maudlin secta- 
tarians, in any shape; they were the most 
human of the human. War with them was less 
an antagonistic than a social fact; it could not, 
therefore, cast one sombre tinge on their view of 
life, or cloud their worsbip of the beautiful. 
Not more fitted to give a moral import, a 
dread responsibility, a deep and solemn con- 
sciousness to the existence of man, was the 
Greek idea of destiny. To the dramatist it was 
an artistic, to the priest a religious instrument ; 
but we have no abundant evidence to prove that 
it was a popular faith at once fervid and pro- 
found. Even when the Greeks speculated on 
moral causes and moral phenomena, it was not 
from any painful perplexing experience, but 
from the desire to give variety to discussion, 
to satisfy the love of intellectual excitement, 
and to bring tne arts of speech and thought 


into harmony with the other arts. © The 
Greek was too incessantly surrounded by the 
gracefuland majestic forms of his gods to per- 
mit conscience to remind him of his duties to 


.| Men. 


In Greece, religion was the handmaid of art ; 
in the Church of Rome, art was the handmaid of 
‘religion. In Greece, religion, lixe eloquence, 
was one of the modes in which art expressed 
itself; in the Church of Rome, religion chose 
art as the most triumphant means of pioneering 
the introduction and confirming the power of 
sterner and stronger ministries. That there was 
any subtle or far-sighted policy in this employ- 
ment of art we question. Trickery, cunning, 
every engine of deceit, are often enough used to 
prolong the existence of the political or eccle- 
siastical establishment whose roots are loosening 
and drying up in the traditional veneration of 
the people; but all the primordial institutions 
of the world—all those that have left their large 
and luminous impress on history, and more than 
any other contemporary cause have energetically 
leavened civilization—have grown from a 
resistless human necessity, and have not 
required even the skill of a child to perfect 
their organization. Let this be as it may, it is 
certain that art never served, nor was intended 
to serve, a moral purpose in the Church of 
Rome. It was too sensuous for this. It 
hovered on the branch of the barbarous, in order 
to bring the bended knee, the humbled brow, 
the penitential heart of barbarian millions to 
the foot of the cross. 

The object of ancient art was to divinise 
nature—to throw a glad ideal round it; the 
object of modern art is simply to imitate nature. 
The object of art in the Church of Rome was to 
accumulate the dazzling and the daring, so to 
exaggerate nature as to astonish and appal the 
rude and simple mind. Catholic art, indeed, at- 
tempted, and victoriously attempted, to reach 
the ideal ; but the moment of the attempt—the 
moment of the victory—was precisely that when 
the boldness of Luther deprived the Church of 
Rome of half its glory, and more than haif its 
strength. 

Since the Reformation, art has either been 
barren as an element in the education of human- 
ity, or nearly. destitute of all moral import and 
influence. In those countries where the Church 
of Rome has maintained its authority, it is not 
the art as elevated into the ideal by Raphaeland 
others, but the old barbaresque, peculiarly Ca- 
tholic art, which, slightly modified, fills the eye 
and the imagination of the bulk of the popula- 
tion. If a higher art, and the productions of a 
higher art, exist in such countries, it is artists 
and connoisseurs that alone are familiar with 
them. 

In Protestant lands, art, as faras the great 
majority of the people are concerned, can scarcely 
be said to havea being or a presence at all. The 
tendency of Protestantism has been not merely 
to war with art when ministering to religion, but 
to war with it in every connection and in every 
shape. The logic was, that ifart was a desecra- 
tion in the temple of God—on which point, 
however, opinion was rapidly changing—it was 
an evil everywhere. Hence the monotony, the 
gloomy, unenjoying appearance of Protestant 
when compared to Popish countries. 

Art, however rude, improves the manners, 
while cheering the heart; gives to the most un- 
genial clime—to the bleakest region—a gay and 
picturesque aspect, and to its inhabitants a 
thousand nameless graces and amenities; the 
characters even of individuals possessing a play- 
ful variety as notable as theircostume. Protes- 
tant morality may in some respects be regarded 
as superior to that of Roman Catholic nations. It 
is less marked by the outbreak of wildand reck- 
less passions. It is purer; it has more respect 
for appearances—a respect which, though it 
often degenerates into conventional hypocrisy, 
is yet a powerful means of keeping men in the 
right path. It is more definite, more systematic, 
takes a stronyer grasp on conscience, is less de- 
| pendent on external circumstances, and cannot 
' so readily be obscured or enfeebled by degrading 
superstitions. On the other hand, it is more 





negative than Roman Catholic morality. It’ 


satisfies itself more easily with the mere absti- 
nence from notorious vices, without striving 
after some sublime virtue or heroic renounce- 
ment. 

Apart from the theological differences, with 
which, of course, we do not wish here to inter- 
meddle, the distinctive characteristics of Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic morality touch very 
closely on art; for though art has never yet 
worked as a moral agency, either in Protestant 
or Popish communities, in the sense of develop- 
ing or spiritualizing moral aspirations, and of 
giving a comprehensive impulse to moral pro- 
gress, yet ina subordinate degree it has aided 
Roman Catholic morality by promoting that 
harmony of all the faculties—tnat vigorous 
reciprocity—that coequal unfolding of them all, 
in which consist the beauty and the worth of 
the individual, and which, adopted as an uni- 
versal principle, can alone redeem and renovate 
society. 

A great educational movement has begun in 
England. In the consequeuces of that move- 
ment art must hold a fitting and appropriate 
place; or else, after endless toil, we shall arrive at 
nothing buta repetition of that which is weakest 
in Protestantism—its negations. Primary in- 
struction, an acquaintance with the mere 
vehicles of knowledge as distinguished from 
knowledge itself, a diffusion of those half-ideas 
which pass under the name of information—all 
these will increase, will extend, more or less 
rapidly, whatever the amount or the kind of 
government interference with national educa- 
tion. The rivalry of sects will be sure to 
augment the means of primary instruction ; a 
cheap press, daily growing cheaper, will more 
and more render information as abundant as it 
is superficial. But it is art which alone can 
fructify and perfect national education, bring 
forth powers in the individual and the commu- 
nity which were dormant before, and render 
education an energy to bless as well as an 
energy to enlighten. Now, there are three ways 
in which art can become an element of national 
education. The first is by introducing the pupils 
at the Government schools to an acquaintance 
with the history and theory of art, and with the 
principles of the different arts; the second is by 


| giving them a practical knowledge of certain of 
| the arts, such as music and painting; the third, 


and much the most effectual, is by making the 
highest productions of art a daily presence, a 
perpetual spectacle to tne entire nation. 
Art, when employed in this latter mode as an 
instrument of national education, should itself 
be eminently national, otherwise it may excite 
curiosity, out not that deep interest which alone 
can produce a permanent and salutary result on 
the mind and the heart. Something connected 
with the national glories and national recollec- 
tions, something resistlessly appealing to na- 
tional sympathies, should inspire the genius of 
those who, asarchitects, as sculptors, as painters, 
are to assist in the sacred labour of educating 
a great people. A model of the noblest statue 
ever moulded by an Athenian hand is to one of 
the multitude simply a beautiful form, from 
which, after glancing at if fora moment, he 
turns coldly away: but a noble statue of Shak- 
speare is a mighty fact, which, through the 
potency of art, almost sanctifies his thrilling, 
exulting patriotism into religion. Our poetry is 
national, and how benignant—apart altogether 
from the pleasures it nas conferred—nhave, in 
many ways, the influences of our poetry been! 
In a lesser degree our music has been national. 
If, therefore, sculpture, painting, and architec- 
ture are to become national teachers in Eng- 
land, they must go forth armed with a nation- 
ality similar to that of those diviner and more 
ethereal arts which less need the aid of a 
government to protect them, and to establish 
their empire in the breast of the nation. 
Witiiam Maccatn. 





Mew like better a dogma which excuses, 





though it humiliates them, thana system which 
flatrers their vanity, out which renders them 


| inexcusable in their views and their faults.— 


VIDAILLAN. 
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SOME ANTIQUARIAN NOTES. 


Porarors, CABBAGES, AND RapIsHES 
HisToRIcaLLy CONSIDERED. 


Tux Poraro is a native of America, and was 
familiar to the Indians before the conquest of 
Mexico and Peru. It was called by them, 
amongst other names, “Openauk,” and in the 
nistory of the new found land, Virginia, by 
Heriot (a follower of Sir Walter Raleigh), 
printed in 1588, it is described as ‘a kinde of 
root, of round form, some of the bigness of wall- 
nuts, some far greater, which are found in moist 
and marish grounds, growing many together, 
one with the other in ropes, as if they were 
fastened with astring. Being boyled,” hesays, 
‘‘ or sodden, they are very good meate.” Gerard, 
in his “ Herbal,” is the first author who gives the 
figure of a potato plant. He calls it by the 
name of Solanum tuberosum, which name has 
been followed by Linnzus and his disciples. Sir 
Walter Raleigh, after returning from America, 
in 1586, is said to have first given the potato 
to his gardener, in Ireland, as a fine fruit from 
America, and which he desired him to plant in 
nis kitchen gardeninthe spring. In August 
tnis plant flourished, and in September produced 
a fruit, but so different to the gardener’s expec- 
tations, that in an ill-humour he carried the 
potatoto his master. ‘Is this,” said he, “ the 
tine fruit from America you prized so highly ?” 
Sir Walter either was, or pretended to be, 
ignorant of the matter, and told the gardener in 
that case to dig up the weed and throw it away. 
The gardener soon returned with a good parcel 
of potatoes. The plant was cultivated in the gar- 
dens of the nobility and gentry in the seventeenth 
century as a curious exotic, and in 1684 it was 
planted in fields in small patches in Lancashire, 
whence it was gradually propagated all 
over this kingdom, as well as in France. 
Though toleravly common, potatoes were in 
the reign of James I. considered as a great deli- 
cacy, and are noticed, among various other 
articles, to be provided for the queen’s house- 
hold, The quantity of them at tnat time, how- 
ever, was extremely small; and the price would 
now be thought excessive—viz., two shillings per 
pound. 


CasBaGEs. — According to Evelyn, in his 
“Sylva,” even so ordinary but useful a legume 
as a cabbage was, in 1539, first imported from tne 
Netherlands. Many years after this, it seems 
that England was still supplied with cabbages 
from Flanders. Bullein, in his ‘Boke of 
Simples,” written in 1562, observes of this vege- 
table :—“It is good to make pottage withall, it 
is a profitable nerbe in the commonwealthe, 
which the Flemmings sell deare; but we have 
it growing in our owne gardens, if we would 
prefer our owne commodetyes.” He adds: 
—“ There be greate plenty growing between 
Albrought and Horthworth, in Suffolk, upon the 
sea-shore.”  ‘Cauliflowers were as uncommon 
about the same time, and were sold then and 
afterwards ata high price. As late as 1619, 
= pease “uy cost 3s., and sixteen artichokes 

3. 4d. 


RavisHEs AND PorHErns.—Bullein says, in 
1562:—*Of radish rootes, there be no small 
store growing about the famous City of London, 
though they be more plentiful than profitable, 
and more noysome than nourishing to man’s 
nature.” Of garden productions, mentioned in 
@ manuscript of the steward of Sir Edward 
Coke, while Attorney-General, in 1596—7, 
onions, leeks, carrots, and radishes seem to have 
been chiefly used to make pottage for the poor. 
Holinshed tells us, in his “Chronicle,” written 
about this time :—* Suche herbes, fruites, rootes 
also as grow yearlie out of the ground of seed, 
had become verie plentifull in this land in the 
time of the first Edward, and after his daies, 
but, in process of time, they. grew also to be 
neglected, so that from Henrie IV. tili the latter 
end of Henrie VII. and beginning of Henrie 


VIII., there was littie or less of them in Eng- 
land, but they remained either unknowne, or 
supposed as food more meete for hogs and 
savage beasts to feed upon them than mankind, 
whereas, in my time, their use is not only re- 
sumed among the poor commons—I mean 
melons, pompions, gourds, cucumbers, radishes, 
etc., sherets, parsnips, carrots, cabbages, 
newewes, turnips, and all kinde of herbes— 
but also fed upon as daintie dishes at the table of 
delicate merchants, gentlemen and the nobilitie, 
who make their provisions yearlie for new seeds 
out of strange countries, from whence they have 
them abundantlie.” 





Mornin@ PERFORMANCES IN OLD Trmuxrs.— 
The policie of plaiesis very necessary, howso- 
ever some snallow-brained censurers (not the 
deepest searchers into the secrets of govern- 
ment) mightily oppugne them. For whereas 
the afternoon being the idlest time of the day 
wherein men that are their own masters (as gen- 
tlemen of the court, the innes of the court, and 
a number of captains and soldiers about London) 
do wholly bestow themselves upon pleasure they 
divide (how vertuously it skills not) eitner in 
gcaming, following of harlots, drinking, or seeing 
a play, is it not better (since of four extreames 
all the world cannot keep them, but they will 
choose one) that they should betake them to the 
least, which is plaies.—‘* Nash’s Pierce Penni- 
lesse his supplication to the Devil,” 1595. 

Assizz Procrssion.—The following descrip- 
tion of the reception of the judges of assize at 
Kerry,in1732, by tne nigh sheriff,the Hon. J. Fitz- 
maurice, afterwards Earl of Shelburne, is given 
by Mr. Smith, in his “ History of Kerry” :— 
«© When Lord Shelburne was high sheriff of this 
county in 1732, he received the judges of assize, 
at the bounds of tne county, ina most magni- 
ficent and splendid manner, the particulars of 
which are as follows: Two running footmen led 
the way, being clothed in white, with their black 
caps dressed with red ribbons, and red sashes 
with deep fringes; four grooms leading four 
stately horses, with their caparisons, their manes 
and tails dressed with roses of red riboons; a 
page in scarlet, laced with silver, bearing the 
sheriff's white rod; the high sheriff in scarlet, 
hig sword hanging in a broad shoulder-belt of 
crimson velvet, covered with silver lace, 
mounted on a beautiful horse, having a Turkish 
bridle, with reins of green silk, intermixed with 
gold, the caps and housings of green velvet, that 
was almost covered with gold lace, and bordered 
with a deep gold fringe ; two trumpets in green, 
profusely jaced with silver ; twelve livery-men 
in the colours of the family, mounted on black 
horses, of the value of from twenty to forty 
pounds, with long tails, which,as well as their 
manes, were decked with roses of red ribbons, 
the caps and housings being a centaur in brass, 
which is the erest of the Fitzmaurices; they 
had short horseman’s wigs of one cut, with gold- 
laced hats; their back swords hung in broad buff 
belts; their cravats, or stocks, were black, 
fastened with two large gilt buttons behind; 
each had a brace of pistols and a brignt carbine 
hanging in a basket on his right side, with a 
stopper in the muzzle, of red mixed with white, 
that looked not unlike a tulip; his riding coat, 
with a scarlet cape and gilt buttons, was rolled 
up behind him; the Earl of Kerry’s gentleman 
of the horse, single, mounted on a fine, black 
horse; the steward, waiting gentleman, and 
other domestics af Lord Kerry. The cavalcade 
were all of tne earl’s own family, and mounted 
out of his stable to the number of tilirty-five. 
After these followed the gentlemen of the 
county, who were very numerous, witn about 
twenty led horses, witn field-clotnes, attending 
them.” 








A Parisian Irem.—“ Why is the straw be- 
fore the house? I hope madame is not ill.” 
“No, no, Monsieur, only in bed the last three 
days.” ‘Indeed! and not ill, you say ?” “ ‘The 
fact is, Monsieur, she has lost two of her favour- 
ite carriage horses, and cannot bear to hear the 





sound of wheels.” 





USEFUL HINTS AND RECIPES. 


—_— @——- 


Rats.—A ‘correspondent of the ‘ Journal 
d’ Agriculture Progressive” suggests a method 
of getting rid of these pests, that has tie ad- 
vantage of having been most successful in his 
own case. It is to fill their noles with chloride 
of lime and oxalic acid; when a violent disen- 
gagement of chlorine takes place, their holes 
are filled with this gas, and they are suffocated. 

Warrr Buas.—Powdered borax and equal 
parts of pulverised sugar will rid any house of 


water bugs. They will not eat the borax alone, 
but with sugar they will, and either die or 
leave, if it is scattered abvout.—* Scientific 


American.” 


Mourn Griur.—Soak good white glue in a 
little cold water over night, then dissolve it by 
aid of heat (over a water bath) ina sufliciens 
quantity of strong acetic acid. It does now 
gelatinize on cooling. 

Fresuiy Raisrp Braap is not unwholesome 
if properly baked. If underdone, the yeast is 
not ail killed; the live cells set up fermentation 
in the stomach and give rise to dyspeptic 
troubles. 

Hor Sopa Biscuir may be unwholesome 
when an excess of soda is used, or when the 
biscuit is underdone. In the latter case the 
doughy mass is swallowed in lumps which the 
gastric juice cannot easily penetrate, and diges- 
tion is seriously retarded. 

To Oxipizz Goup, Sitver, AND Brass.— 
Paint over the parts to be oxidized with a solu- 
tion of chloride of platinum, then let it dry. To 
make the chloride of platinum in solution, dis- 
solve one drachm in two ounces of hot water. 

To Make tHe Mitx or Liuz.—'T'wenty 
ounces of well-burned lime must be carefully 
slaked in the usual manner. When slaked, add 
the rest of the water; stir it well until all is 
dissolved; then pour off tie milky liquor 
through a fine sieve. The imperfectly burned 
stone will remain in the sieve. Weigh this, and, 
by dissolving more lime in another vessel, make 
up the dissolved lime to twenty ounces to the 
gallon. Ifa little stronger it will not signify; 
but it should not be weaker. The milk of lime 
should be kept in a well-bunged barrel. If 
kept tightly stopped it will keep any reasonable 
length of time, but if the air gets to it it ab- 
sorbs carbonic acid and becomes so weak as to 
be useless. Lime slaked with water and kept 
from tne action of the air will keep its strengta 
for any reasonable time. 














THE HEARTS OF THREE 
GOOD WOMEN. 


BY PIERRE LECLERCQ. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


SALMON OR SPRAT. 





Eve's bodily bealth had at no time been so 
seriously bad as tne health of Eve’s mind, al- 
though usually the state of the one was a fair” 
criterion to the state of the other. 

Comparatively happy in her new home and 
position, for the reasons that Sheene was (since 
it was much to his advantage that he should 
seem to be deeply attached to his child-wife) 
most kind to her, that she thoroughly believed 
that the establishment of the happiness of 
Godrey and her aunt would speedily be brought 
about, and for the reason that whenever she 
was alone she cherished and heightened that 
sweet delusion under which she had been placed— 
Eve’s mind, directly after Eve’s marriage, began 
to partially recover its balance, and, though not 
quite as a natural consequence of this, Eve’s 





body began to regain strength and health. 
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The “Apteryx” assurance office was not 
surprised that Mr. Sheene should wish to insure 
his wife’s life. The “Apteryx” really did 
not want any proof that he had what they called 
“an insurable interest,” but he insisted on giv- 
ing them much verbal assurance and scanty 
documentary conviction that he had a consider- 
able “insurable interest” in the life of his 
wife. . 

Without this proofthey would (provided Eve’s 
life proved on examination to be a “ good” one) 
have ventured as much as one thousand pounds 
on the life of Mrs. Sheene, but one thousand 
pounds was not (as he had at first supposed) a 
sufficiently large starting point for Tom Sheene; 
and so with the assistance of Grules and some 
trivial forgeries of his own, proof of an “ insur- 
able interest” which did not exist. was procured 
and produced. 

_A few words from Tom made Eve quite pas- 
sive and unsuspicious of harm in the affair. 
Without delay, a form of proposal was carefully 
and cunningly filled up. 

‘The majority of the questions asked in the 
form of proposal were questions which Tom 
Sheene answered as if the person whose life 
was proposed was the real Edith. 

Let us take three questions, with their re- 
spective auswers, as they appeared in the form 
of proposal which Tom Sheene handed to the 
“ Apteryx.” 


(One.) Sum proposed? Eight thousand 
pounds. 
(Seven.) Whether has been or is afflicted 


with rheumatic fever, paralysis, habitual cough, 
fits of any description, insanity, or with any 
other disease or disorder tending to the shorten- 
ing of life? Is not and never has been afflicted 
with any of the diseases mentioned, nor with 
any disease or disorder tending to the shortening 
of life. 

(Ten.) Whether has been attended by any 
medical man—if so, name and address? Dr. 
Stephen Pask, Vittoria Terrace, Brixton. 

Shortly after the form of proposal had been 
handed in, Eve was examined by the “ Apteryx” 
doctors. Not expecting insanity, they discovered 
none. ‘The doctors reported Mrs. Edith Sheene 
to be an extremely sound life. Dr. Pask was 
applied to, but at Mr. Sheene’s request was not 
told the cause of the inquiry. 

‘Family matters!” said Mr. Sheene. “ Pask 
gossips. If we don’t keep our marriage secret 
for a time, my wife’s fortune will never come to 
her.” 

Dr. Pask testified to the excellence of the 
constitution of the real Edith Lorrimore, whom 
he nad attended on one or two occasions. 

After a few more preliminaries the matter 
was closed, and in rather more than a month 
from the day of his marriage, Tom Sheene 
received the policy in due form from the 
“ Apteryx.” 

Hight thousand pounds depended on Eve’s 
life. Her position was most perilous! She 
lived in a seeluded villa with two weak women 
(:ne housekeeper and the girl) and two mercenary 
and unserupulous men. The two weak women 
were kept from being alone with her, as far as 
was possible, by the two mercenary men, 
under whose control the women were. Her 
death meant eight thousand ponmnds shared 
between the two men—Sheene and Grules. 

While anotherinsurance withanother company 
was pending, Eve happened tocateh a slight cold. 
Grules, on hearing this, immediately suggested 
to nis master that the best day to invite any of 
his insurance friends to Hermione Grove was 
the day on which his wife wasill. Indisposition, 
however slight, decreases the surprise caused 
by death. That is what (in other words) Grules 
said to Sheene. 

Sheene resolved to follow Grules’ sugges- 
tion—also to render his wife’s indisposition as 
apparent as he possibly could to his insurance 
friends. 

«It?s cursedly unfortunate that you should be 
ill, Edith,” he said. 

He always called ber Edith—when there were 
others present, as a necessity; when they were 
alone, for practice. She preferred his calling 
her Edith. 





Those words of his which he had spoken jin, 


the closed cab shortly after the performance of 
the ceremony in the registrar’s office—* You are 
two persons. You are Mr, Overside’s Eve, and 
you are my Edith,” nad made a strong impres- 
sion on her. 

Sometimes she felt that those words of his 
were positively true words. “I am still Eve 
Elworth,” she had often thought in the solitude 
of her own room, “ but to make my Godrey and 
my dearest happy, I have been obliged to become 
Edith Sheene as well.” 

In all respects she behaved to Tom Sheene as 
a wife who was anxious to please him, and to 
retain his love, butactually within herself she 
never regarded him as her husband nor herself 
as his wife. 

Godrey and her aunt formed, so to speak, 
the very essence of her life, and, to her disord- 
ered conception, Mr. Sheene and Mr. Sheene’s 
wife were simply important parts of a means 
whereby was to be obtained the mutual happi- 
ness of Mr. Overside and Miss Witenwood. 

“It’s eursedly unfortunate that you should 
be ill, Edith,” Tom said, * though certainly it is 
not reasonable for a fellow to expect you to be 
always your lovely self. I wish you could put 
it off,” he added, with a smile, ‘‘ forT’ve invited 
some fellows to dine here to-morrow evening, 
and I should have liked you to be looking your 
best, you know. Iam so proud of you, my dear 
girl—you ean’t imagine how proud of you I 
am!” 

“My cold is nothing,” she answered, with 
the smile with which sne usually received his 
vulgar compliments. ‘*My cold will have dis- 
appeared to-morrow.” 

“If you are any worse to-morrow, darling,” 
he said, “‘ you must positively not show yourself 
at dinner. Deadly lively-——” 

Involuntarily he paused. Voluntarily he 
coughed, and then amended the first of his last 
two words. 

*« Dismally lively as weshall be without you,” 
he went on, “I can’t allow you, who are so 
delicate, to sacrifice your health for the sake of 
my friends’ entertainment. Shall I postpone 
the dinner-party until you are better, dear?” 

«Oh, no, nof’ she said. “I am quite well 
—indeed Iam. I shall be very pleased to see 
your friends. I can’t think why you should be 
so frightened about me—why you should eéx- 
aggerate my slight cold into a serious illness.” 

Mr. Sheene had his own private reasons for 
doing so; but Mr. Sheene did not tell them to 
her. 

«Because I love you so dearly,” he answered, 
kissing her hand, which he held, as he spoke, 
*‘and because your face is unusually pale, and 
your eyes unusually dull!” 

She glanced’in the looking-glass, and then 
langhed gaily. She repeated that her cold was 
nothing. She assured him (attributing his 
assertions to the contrary solely to his affection 
for her) that she had never felt better in her 
life. 

«Then I am not to postpone the dinner-party 
on your account ?” he said. 

« Certainly not!” she answered, thinking that 
although it was only Mr. Sheene who loved her, 
it was very pleasant to be so loved and cared 
for. 

«Tf I don’t postpone it now,” he said, “I 
can’t postpone it at all. You won’t let me 
postpone it? Will you do away with all chance 
of my dinner proving a miserable failure ?” 

“Yes. How?” 

« By taking some medicine.” 

Again she laughed. Again she declared that 
there was nothing whatever the matter with 
her. 

“Prevention is better than cure,” he said, 
jestingly. “May I go to the chemist and insure 
the success of my dinner-party by insuring your 
presence at it ?” 

** Of course you may.” 

Will you take what the chemist sends to 
cure your cold ?” 

«There is not the slightest’ necessity for a 
chemist,” she replied, “but, to oblige yon, of 
course I will!” 


Laughingly he kissed her. Laughingly he 





said, “Iam off, then!” and left the room. He 
had gained a great. point. 

Tom Sheene had a smattering of medicine, 
which he had picked up from -his intimacy with 
Dr. Pask. When he left Eve he went to his 
office, but before returning home, he called on 
Dr. Pask. 

« Edith is ill,” he said. 

He wanted Pask to set her right; whereupon 
he described a certain illness as being Edith’s, 
with the usual remedy for which he was con- 
versant. Dr. Pask wrote him the prescription 
which he wanted. He thanked him, had it 
‘made up” ata St. John’s Wood chemist’s, 
and when he returned home with the medicine, 
Eve, whose slight cold had already nearly left 
her, kept her promise laughingly, and, to oblige 
her husband; took the draught. 

He had gained a great point. 

On the following morning Eve was really 
very ill. There was no dangerous ingredient 
in the draught which Sheene had so artfully 
prevailed on her to drink, but it took, neverthe- 


| less, the colour from her cheeks, the brilliancy 


from her eyes, the gaiety from her spirits, and 
the strength from her limbs. A deep languor 
possessed her. 

** My darling, I was right, you see, after all,” 
hesaid. ‘Heaven knows how seriously ill you 
might have been if you had not taken that 
physic. My poor Edith! How cursedly un- 
lucky! It’s too late now to postpone the 
dinner-party, but on no aecount must you leave 
your room to-day—you mustn’t, realiy !’’ 

He knew what her answer would be. His 
cleverly-contrived little scheme was highly suc- 
cessful. 

In spite of all his apparently sincere en- 
treaties, she insisted on being present at the 
dinner-party. She eonfessed to feeling extremely 


ill, but she detested selfishness, and she would 


be present ; she did not care what he'said about 
it, she would. One room was as good as another. 
It would mueh distress her to think that the 
first entertainment which they bad given since 
their marriage was an entertainment over which 
she had not presided. Society would cheer her. 

** An invalid lady at a dinner-party is better 
than no lady at all,” she said. 

After much argumentation she gained her 
point—that is to say, he gained his. 

Dinner accordingly was served at half-past 
five o’clock that evening. Eve, with every ap- 
pearance of being excessively ill, sat at the head 
of the table, muffled to the throat, by her 
husband’s express desire, ina handsome Indian 
shawl, which Pask had given him. She looked 
sweetly beautiful; but she, whose personal ap- 
pearance always told of the slightest malady, 
looked as if she were dying. The dinner was a 
very good one. The respectable housekeeper 
and a St. John’s Wood confectioner were the 
joint authors of the dinner. The foolish girl 
assisted invisibly by waiting on the mat out- 
side for the plates, ete. Grules, still looking 
like a melancholy undertaker, waited at table. 

There were four guests. Allgentlemen. All 
men with whom Sheene had become acquainted 
in his capacity of clerk at the “Apteryx.” All 
men whose daily business was the business of 
insurance. All men of the strictest integrity, 
and all unsuspicious of their host’s disgraceful 
conspiracy. 

Two of the four guests were officers of the 
“* Apteryx,” the actuary and the secretary. The 
two others were connected with another insur- 
ance office, the ‘* Comitia.”” The “ Comitia” was 
the company with which an insurance on Eve’s 
life was now pending. But that Tom knew that 
the “Comitia” nad already gone too far in the 
matter to withdraw respectably, he would not 
have allowed two of its officers to see his wife 
in a state of such apparently serious indisposi- 
tion. As it was, their so seeing her was an ad- 
vantage to him. 

Results proved him right respecting the 
“Comitia,” for, by the last post that evening, a 
long, blue envelope bearing the “‘ Comitia” erest 
arrived at Hermione Grove. Grules kept it 
back till Sheene should leave his friends for a 
moment. When Sheene opened the envelope, 
he smothered a laugh of joy. 
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“Well, governor ?” whispered Grules. 

Grules had given him the letter in the hall. 
The dining-room door was open; Sheene whis- 
pered in reply: 

«“Tt’s all right with the ‘ Comitia 

“Serene! Is that the policy, governor ?” 

“Yes !” 

Which meant that rurrTgEn thousand pounds 
depended now on Eve’s life. 

So far as merriment was concerned, the dinner 
was a failure, which was exactly what Sheene 
wished it to be. Eve exerted herself as hostess 
so far as she was able, but exerted herself in 

admired 


ap? 


vain. E ther. Everybody saw 
that she was unwell. Brerybody (and 
loudest of all, her h' ) ‘begged her to leave 
them to take care of: es. Everybody saw 


that her indisposition wassim ply madness to Mr. 
Sheene. Bverybody’s:sineere petition prevailed 
- a raitenagetsatter vine aeoet ee 
gracefu own illness, they 
would depart no-earlier on her account, and 


hoped would comeagain soon when she was 
better. wished ‘them “good night,” and 
then retired ‘to ‘her own room. Her sorrow- 


stricken husband accompanied her as far as the 

door of her:toom, and then left her in charge of 

the respectable housekeeper. 

F ‘ ‘the dining-room the 
our 


, Tom’s deep affec- 
tion for’his wife, and the witilodtunage Tanai. 
‘The four guests also expressed ‘their sorrow at 
the lady’s illness. 

‘The doings at a life insurance company are 
keptas secret-as the doings ata banking house, 
8. 


or the doings ata 

The actuary of ” whispered a 
few words intothe ear of the secretary, 

‘Poor girl! Sosudden. A month since she 
wasa young Hercules. Is it eight orten?” 

Ta Eight, ‘ad 

“We were discussing a slight reduction of 
premium forher a monthsinee. If she came to 
us now, I should say ‘sevempy-five per cent. !” 

The one officer of the ‘‘ Comitia” whispered a 
‘few professional words into the ear of tne other 
officer. 

« Have we accepted her ?” 

*T think so.” 

“Poor Tom! Poor us. If we HavE accepted 
ther, we shall only receive one premium—mark 
my words !” 

The remainder of the evening was devoted to 
whist, with the accompaniments of wine and 
cigars, but still everybody was dull. . Tom was 
0 distressed about his wife. It was quite de- 
pressing to witness his grief, strug¢ling through 
all his efforts to hide it from his friends. Tom 
was, in point of fact, exteriorly the exact oppo- 
site of a man whose one desire respecting his 
wife was, that she should die. 

On the next day Mrs. Sheene’s illness was 
seriously discussed, both at the “ Apteryx”’ and 
the “ Comitia,” though not, of course, discussed 
Officially. That medicinal draught had been a 
brilliant idea of Tom’s. Neither the * Apteryx” 
nor the ‘‘Comitia” would have been surprised 
by the instant death of Mrs. Sheene; neither 
of them would have disputed payment under the 
circumstances. 

On the second day after the dinner party, Eve 
was quite recovered. Tom joyously reported to 
his “‘ Apteryx” friends that there was a con- 
siderable change for the better in Mrs. Sheere’s 
health, and that the doctor had assured him that 
there was no danger. 

Nevertheless, the fact was established at both 
offices that Mrs. Sheene’s life was not the very 
safe investment they had anticipated. They 
were neither surprised nor suspicious. A health- 
blessed girl often proved an illness-cursed woman. 
No statisties could provide against such cases. 
Such cases—a “good” life suddenly turning 
out to be a “bad” life—oceurred frequently in 
their experience. 

The thirteen thousand pounds’ were ready 
for Sheene and Grules whenever they wished to 
take a certain step and demand them: 

Thirteen thousand was not the sum which they 
had originally i ga to themselves, however. 
Discovery by Miss Witchwood now seemed out 


of the question, especially as Geules swore that 


there was nothing known at Exeter that was 
against him. Godrey, so far as they could 
ascertain, was still on the Continent, prosecuting 
his futile quest: The advertisements, emanating 
from London private inquiry offices, had been 
withdrawn from the newspapers nearly a week 
before the dinner-party had taken place. They 
had not reappeared. 

The field of action was clearly a safe, open 
field. They took’advantage of it. 

Two weeks after the dinner-party the sum 
depending on Eve’s life was increased again. 
This time to FIPTEZEBN thousand pounds. 

“Shall it end here, Grules ?” 

“No, governor. Stick to the first bargain. 
Twenty-five hundred forme. Seventeen and a 
half thousand'for you. "We ean’t be swinged, 
but if we are, better be hy far for a salmon 
a a sprat. Straight tip, governor. Go 

pe 


Affairs went on smoothly for the next three 
weeks at Hermione Grove, with one ¥ 
Sheene was forced to rum imto debt with the 
St. John’s Wood trattesmen, for the insurance 
premiums had been heavy: 

At the expiration of'those three weeks Sheene 
had been married to Bre somewhat under three 
months, and the sum on her life had 


he wrote, “I think I may safely say that every- 
thing has been done that can be done. I have 
employed the best people in this kind of busi- 
ness, and I have sought her myself unceasingly, 
both day.and night. I who know the extent of 
the inquiries which we have made can only con- 
strue the fact that we have discovered no trace 
of her in this way. She has not been here at 
all, or, in other words, Grules has lied to us. 

“TI believe this the more readily because of 
Grules’ disappearance. I do not think he would 
have taken so much trouble to escape from the 
sightof our Pondcourt men without some very 
strong motive. Your last letter, wherein you 
mention that nothing is known yet of Grules’ 
hiding-place, greatly distresses me. Grules is 
surely more discoverable than Miss Elworth. 
Shall I return and search for her by searching 
for him? I think itwould be better, for I am 
afraid we must consider ‘the first string to our 
bow a broken. 

«“ Until I hear from ‘you again, however, I 
shall make jries at. certain places round and 
about Paris. you receive a letter from Exeter, 
pray ‘telegraph to me the pith of it. My 
= are in ‘that direction. My 
weak are here.” 

After despatching his report to Pondcourt he 


been inereased again,‘and for the last time. eontinued ‘his inquiries at “places round and 
“ Draw up now, ‘1 Don't lets jamp about Paris.” 
over the *riginal: ‘for luck’s‘sake. Be-| At Melun the test misfortune befell his 
side8, we ain’t got ‘time !” quest, for at Melun he obtained what was far 
‘Eve’s death nowsmeant twznty thousand }worse than mo olue at all—a false clue. At 
pounds to the twomen. ‘They were unsuspected. | Melun'a lodging-house keeper swore positively 
They had no feardf to~check them. | that less than a fortnight since a tall, fair, slim, 
They had reason ‘for ‘that the |; ‘young man, and a very fair, pretty, 
search for had been ‘abandoned as hopeless, | delicate-looking young se had occupied her 
for they had ‘to the contrary. } rooms for one night, and had departed on the fol- 
There remained ing for them to do | lowing morning (leaving her in ignorance of 
but decide upon the all: question, Was | their names) for the town of Lyons. 


it to be a mock death ora-real death ? Was the |. 


sinful scheme to be eatried out in the way that 
Tom Sheene had carried ‘it out in his mathema- 
tical brains during that memorable railway 
journey from Pondcourt to London, or in the way 
that Grules had proposed in one ghastly word 
during their conversation in the Jewess’s back 
parlour? 

“The death-like sleep, Grules ?” 

«Bosh, governor! Isay whatI said then. The 
death-like sleep be d—d. Strychnine, governor, 
strychnine !” 


ee 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


**] WILL KEEP MY PROMISE TO YOU, MISS 
WITCHWOCD.” 


To return to Godrey Overside, and the cirenm- 
stance of the cruelly hopeless quest on which the 
false story. concocted’ by Sheene and delivered 
by Grules had sent him. 

The result of searching through the Continent 


for Eve and her companion, while Eve and her | 


companion were installed’in St. Jonn’s Wood, 
London, must be apparent. 

Had there been any clue to their whereaLouts 
to be found on the Continent, Godrey would have 
found it. His heart and brain were in the 
search, 

Directly he had taken upon himself the diffi- 
cult task, it had become the one object of his 
present existence. Apart from his strong re- 
gard for Eve—a regard so strong that it might 
almost be called a love (for all that was con- 


nected with Miss Witchwood was dear to him) | L u : I 
; thing was known about them, saving that they 
had passed under the name of Captain and Mrs 
| 


—and apart from his love of justice and his 
desire to punish her abductor, there were other 
powerful incentives to urge him on and to 
make the discovery of Eve a solemn purpose 
with him. 

He started, then, for Paris, as he had intended, | 
on the morning after he had told Tom Sheene | 
of Eve’s flight and of his own plans of finding 
her. Being well versed in the French tongue, | 
he pursued his inquiries in all parts of Paris in | 
all manner of ways. It is needless to say with , 
what effect. At the end of ten days he wrote | 
to Miss Witchwood for the fifth time since his 
departure from London. 





“ Although I have been here so short a time,” | 





€ 


He returned to Parisat.once. A letter was 
‘waiting him from Miss Witchwood. Nothing 
had been seen or heard of Grules. No letter 
from Exeter had been received. She was almost 
despairing. She thought as he thought. It 
would be better that they should act solely on 
the second string —that. he should come to 
London at once. 

“Even when he is found,” she wrote, ‘‘ we 
cannot hope to make him speak the truth from 
fear, in the absence of information from Exeter. 
Our only hold over him will be money. We 
must simply outbid the man who locks his 
lips.” 

"Before he had finished reading her report, a 
telegram from Pondcourt was handed to him. 
It had just arrived. 

The telegram ran thus: 


** Just received letter from Exeter. There is 
only one paragraph worth telling you. This: 
‘Sergeant Bradder, of the Detective Police, will 
call on you shortly, when it would be well for 
you to inform him of all you know respecting 
the person whose likeness was sent me by the 
gentleman.’” 


Godrey immediately replied by telegram, in 
the following terms : 

“Your telegram gives me new hope. May 
mine give the sameto you! I have aclue at 
last. I am following itup. Write me—Poste 
Restante at. Lyons.” 


He travelled to Lyons atonce. The two ver- 





sons who had slept at Melun for one night had 
lived at an hotel in Lyons for four days. No- 


Smythe, that they had been well-behaved and 
reserved, and that they had left Lyons at the 
end of the four days for Geneva. 

Still believing them, and with good reason, 
to be Eve and her abductor, he made for 
Geneva. At Geneva he heard less of them. 
Apparently, the persons only stopped in the 
town a few hours. The one item of information 
that Godrey gained at Geneva was given him by 
a watchmaker, who distinctly remembered 
fitting a glass into the watch of a tall, fair, well- 


| dressed man, who had left a fair young lady 


waiting outside the shop for him, 
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[EVE EXERTED HERSELF AS HOSTESS 80 FAR AS SHE WAS 


«When was this ?” 

«It might bea fortnight since, monsieur.” 
** Might it be a week ?” 

‘It might, monsieur.” 


It would have been well if he had abandoned 


the search at once; but he still went on with it, 
still went on struggling to find these two persons 
about whom so little was known (which fact, 
with the little that was known—their iuckless 
personal appeance—almost convinced him that 
they were the persons he wanted), still went on, 
further and further away from Eve and her 
peril, when every moment that he was so wast- 
ing added to her danger. 

From Geneva to Berne, where unluckily he 
recovered his lost trace of them. From Berne 
to Milan, where he learned that he was the 
second person who had inquired after them 
since their departure. 

At Milan poor Godrey paused a little. He 
wrote from there to Miss Witchwood, and to 
the postmaster of Lyons. The postmaster of 
Lyons forwarded the letter which had been 
waiting at the Poste Restante for him. 

The letter was from Miss Witchwood, and 
contained bad news, which only made Godrey 
more eager to resume the search and pursue 
the fugitives. 

** Sergeant Bradder has been tosee me. Iam 
too disheartened to repeat the details of our 
interview. Sergeant Bradder and the Exeter 
police strongly suspect the man Grules of having 
committed some serious crime. That is all I 
know. Whatever Grules has done, however, 
there is not a particle of evidence against him— 
there is simply strong, but unfounded suspicion. 
The sergeant confesses that it would bea difficult 
task to find Grules—he has no idea of the man’s 
whereabouts, and only called on me in the hope 
that I might be able to tell him something that 
would connect Grules with this Exeter crime of 
his. ‘ Even if you could, ma’am,’ the detective 
said to me, ‘it would be a wild-goose chase to find 
him, for he’s the slipperest customer I know. I 
smiled when I see his portrait, but it ain’t no 
use—he’s got fifty faces.’ My only hope now 
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is in you and the clue youare working on. God 
bless you, dear Mr. Overside, for your efforts to 
find my poor mad child !” 

On Godrey journeyed once more, further and 
further away from Eve. 

It would seem that some evil spirit of Sheene’s 
had possessed those two persons, in whose steps 
Godrey was following, for as he arrived in 
one town they arrived in another, so leading 
him on to no end but the end of Eve’s de- 
struction. 

From Milan to Trieste. From Trieste, after 
several delays, losses of the trace, and fruitless 
deviations, to the end of his miserably ill-timed, 
useless journey—Constantinople. 

At Constantinople, he found the tall, fair, slim, 
gentlemanly young man, and the very fair, 
pretty, delicate-looking young lady, who had 
sleptat Melun—found to his bitter mortification 
that the man and woman on whom he had wasted 
so much valuable time and so much trouble, 
were not the objects of his quest. 

The man and woman whom he had tracked 
with such unflagging energy proved to be a clerk 
who had absconded with his employer’s money, 
and a girl who had eloped with the clerk from a 
boarding-school in Havre. 

Almost disheartened, Godrey returned to 
London. Without stopping to call at his lodgings 
in Walworth, he proceeded to Pondcourt. So 
many weeks had he irrevocably lost by his un- 
lucky journey to Constantinople, that the day 
on which he arrived at Pondcourt was the day 
on which tha last insurance on Eve’s life had 
been effected—tne day from which nothing was 
wanting for the completion of Sheene’s scheme, 
but a selection of one of the two ghastly alter- 
natives—the death-like sleep or strychnine. 

Three clear months had been wasted. All 
exertions to rescue Eve were, so far, perfectly 
fruitless. When Godrey and Miss Witchwood 
mournfully met on that day in Pondcourt House, 
they were in no better position than when they 
had first discovered Grules’s footmark on the 
flower-bed. 

Godrey only remained at Pondcourt one hour. 
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No tidings had been received of Grules. Nu 
tidings had been received from Exeter. 

Miss Witchwood’s brokenheartedness spurred 
Sori onward with fresh energy and fresr. 

ope. 

“ Sergeant Bradder is confident that there is 
not a tittle of evidence against Grules, you 
say ?”” 

“Yes, Mr. Overside.” 

* And he told you positively nothing abont 
the nature or the circumstances of tne crime of 
which Grules is suspected ?” 

“ Nothing, but that it was a serious crime.” 

Does Sergeant Bradder believe Grules 
guilty ?” 

Ta. 

“Then,” said Godrey, brightly, ‘we may 
safely take 1t that Grules 1s guilty |!” 

** Well, what are your intentions ?” 

* To make myself acauainted with the circum- 
stances of Grules’s crime,” answered Godrey. 

“I can’t quite see what follows. I have 
grown dull, I am afraid, I am so sad, so intensely 
miserable and broken. What is your next step 
after that?” 

“One thing only remains to be done, and 1 
will do it—I will find Grules.” 

** But even then——” 

** T will answer you,” he interrupted, shaking 
her hand cordially, and speaking gaily, “ by 
another question. How is Grules to know that 
there is nota particle of evidence against him ?’” 

She saw it. She returned tine pressure of hia 
hand. Some of her old bright expression re- 
turned to her heavenly face. 

“ As you see it now, then, there is only one 
difficulty,” she said; “‘the difficulty of finding 
Grules ?” 

“Yes. I willsurmount it. I will keep my 
promise to you, Miss Witenwood. I said I 
would restore her to you, and, witn God’s help 
only, I will!” . 

Thirty-five minutes after speaking those 
solemn words Godrey was on the road to Exeter. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE ABODE OF MYSTERY. 


Tur knocking grew louder and louder, but 
the old woman answered not a word; on the 
contrary, she seemed only. the more earnestly 
intent on her spinning. Bertram laid quietly 
down, seemingly asleep, but watchful and 
apprehensive. 

At length a little rustling was heard ; by some 
artifice the door was unbolted from the outside, 
and somebody stepped in. 

Even then the old woman did not stir from 
her seat; and the man who had entered, fling- 
ing down a heap of old drift wood, opened the 
conversation himself : 

“What's the matter, mother, that you kept 
me waiting so long at the door ?” 

“ Waiting !” retorted the old woman, without 
raising her eyes from the wheel ; “ rou waiting! 
Humph! A pretty waiting I should have, if 
I were to wait on every idle fellow that 
knocks!” 

‘Ay, mother; but think of the weather and 
the frost that——”* 

_ The frost? I tell thee what—a bonnier lad 
than thou, and one that I loved better far, lies 
frozen in his grave.” 

** Well, here’s a brave load of wood, to keep 
us warm. I gathered it on the beach.” 

** Wood! ays Rn fragments of wave- 
wrecks, here’s many suci ifti 
about in this world.” Dor one aet 

“Like enough, mother; and, ragged as they 





are, there’s many a bold fellow with rags on his . 


| back that would be glad to warm his hands over | 


THE WITHERED BRANCH. 


them.” 

«“‘There’s one in his grave will never warm 
himself again.” And here the old woman began 
to mutter her unintelligible song. 

“So! the old crooning!” said the young 
man to himself; and, going up to the fire, he 
said: “Mother, you mind nothing—you’ve no 
thought for any of us; and one of these days 
you'll be doing something or other that will 
bring the custom rats upon us; and then when 
all’s up, we shall go to the old gallows tree.” 

“To the tree? Go, and welcome; and let 
them take me with you! All the tribe of you 
is not worth a hair of nim that I knew once. 
And when the day comes that some are outside 
and knocking at the door that SHALL knock (well 
I wot) one of these days, and you are all hushed 
and trembling within, the boldest and proudest 
of you shaking at the knees—then will be my 
time for laughing ; and I will open the door, and 
cry, ‘Here they are!” 

The young man muttered something to him- 
self, pushed aside the cauldron, and laid on 
some faggots and dry wood, so that the rude 
hovel was suddenly illuminated with a lurid 

low. F 
en Ay,” said the old woman, “best make a 
beacon-fire, and light all the constables up 
hither !” 

“Well, better be hanged than freeze! Mother, 
where’s the warm broth for the poor perishing 
soul when he wakes ?” 

« What!” said the old woman, angrily. 
“Shall I go down on my knees, and tend him 
like ason of my own? WelllI remember the 
day (woe is me!) that they all scoffed at me 
when I moaned for one that was NoT astranger. 
As God’s my help, I'll be no laughing-stock 
again ; it’s my turn to laugh next.” 

“But Nicholas, mother—it’s Nicholas that 
bids us tend him; and our souls are pledged for 
the stranger’s.” 

“Nicholas, eh? Oh, yes! bonny Nicholas! 
And us soul is in pledge too. The old one has 
had him once by the head, and for that time he 
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let him go; but he has him, for all that; the 


| noose is fast, and there’s no sheers will ever cut 


THAT noose.” 

Without paying any further regard to her 
words, the young man filled a kettle with water, 
and placed it on the fire; then, shaking the old 
woman’s arm—as if to rouse her (like a child) 
into some attention to his words—he said to her 
earnestly : 

“Mother Gillie, now for the seaman’s drink. 
You have thyme, ground-ivy, pepper, ginger, 
honey, brandy, and all the rest—you know how: 
make it as you haveoften made it forshipwrecked 
folk ; and when it boils give some every hour to 
the poorsoul there. And remember this, Mother 
Gillie’s life answers for his.” 

Like a child that has been told to do some- 
thing under pain of punishment, the old woman 
answered: “Ay, ay; thyme, ground-ivy, 
pepper, ginger””—and went about her work. 

The young man came up to the bed, and, 
laying bis hands on Bertram, said : 

“ Ah, poor soul! He'll never be warm again. 
The sea has tossed him too roughly; but if the 
man were a corpse, the drink must be boiled, 
for Nicholas has said it. Well, mother, good- 
bye! Another time when a Christian comrade 
knocks at the door on a cold winter’s night, sing 
out, ‘Come in!’ and if he should chance to be 
cold and thirsty, give hima glass of brandy—a 
living man is made of flesh as well as bones.” 

“Whither away, Tom? ToGrace? Ay, Ill 
warrant it—that wench has snared thee; she 
carries thee away from all thy kinsfolk.” 

“No; I must be gone to the Castle. Sir 
Morgan hunts in the morning.” 

“Ah! ruat Sir Morgan! rHatr Sir Morgan! 
He wheedles thee, Tom! To serve him thou 
leavest thy old mother. He and thy young 
lady, and that lass Grace, build houses for thee; 
but a mother’s curse will pull them down.” 

** Mother, the baronet isa good friend. Didn’t 
his father give mine the oat-field by the shore ? 
His grandfather saved mine from death in 
Canada; and his family have always been 
good masters; and we have still been faitnful 
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servants. Let the white-hats say what they 
will, I don’t care—them that the quality calls 
Radicals—my notion is that the people should 
stiek to their good old “masters, and be true to 
them that. serve them well; that’s best for both 
sides.” ‘ 

“Get thee to thy boat, false-hearted; and 
look you that the water-snakesdon’t rear their 
heads, and seize on him that honoureth not his 
parents and forgetteth his own brother.” 

Without shewing the least displeasure at 
these angry words, to which, from his air, he 
seemed accustomed, Tom took his leave; and 
the old woman addressed ee ee 
to the task of preparing the ial for the 
young stranger. 

He, meantime, had gradually recovered his 
entire self-possession ; and from the conversa- 
tion between mother and son, most of which he 
understood, had drawn conclusions which tended 
more and more toaglarm him. Thi of his 
total loss of power over his limbs, and the ex- 

ions of the old woman about him, he antici- 

: to «mistake his 

apparent want of animation fora real one, and 

busied himself with.all the horrors which such 
an error might occasion. 

Bat he was mistaken. ‘The old woman fol- 
lowed the directions of her sop'to the lester. 

-wore finished, a 


more ; his lips opened ; and she poured a | invested 


few ofthe cordial down -his throat. 

Then, wrapping him up in blankets, sne raised 
him witha strength like that of a powerfulman 
rather than ‘that of an aged woman, and laid 
him down before the fire. Here the cordial, 
combined with previous exhaustion and agita- 
tion and the genial warmth of the fire, soon 
made him drowsy, and presently he slept, as 
powerless as a child that is rocked by its nurse, 
lulled by the unintelligibie songs which the old 
woman continued to murmur to her spinning- 
wheel—songs which still echoed through his 
dreams when they had lost their power to alarm 
him. 

He slept some hours, and then suddenly 
awoke to perfect consciousness and (what gave 
him still greater satisfaction) to the entire com- 
mand of his limbs. 

He unswathed himself from his blankets; 
stood upright on his feet; and felt a lively sense 
of power and freedom as he once more found 
himself able to use his arms and legs. 

In the cottage all was silent. 

The fire upon the hearth was glimmering 


However, he discovered in one corner a rude 


sisted of overarching eglantine, thorn bushes, 
furze, and a thick growth of weeds and tangled 
underwood. 


e 

From this he soon disen, himself. 

And then, turning round, he found that the 
hut had totally disa: from sight, the main 
body of the rude li building being concealed 
in.a sortof cleft or small deserted quarry, whilst 
its roof, irregularly covered with mosses and 
wild plants, harmonized sufficiently with tne 
surrounding brakes, and in some places actually 
interlaced with them, and thus effectually pre- 
vented all.suspicion of human neighbourhood. 

At this moment a slight covering of frost 
assisted the disguise. 


of nettles, 
ciently protected thespot from the scrutiny of 
"assean te his thronch th 
Having wound his way mch these 
ne he ‘found ‘his»reward, for at a 
He-stood upon the summit of a shingly decli- 
——— was slippery from the recent storm, 
and intersected by numerous channels, so that 


plea- | he was obliged in his descent to catch hold of 


‘the bushes to save himself from falling. 


-with scattered 3 the eastern quarter 
‘the sun was just in the-act of -rising—not, . 
ever, in serenity, but blood-red . 


gun. 
** When the-sun rises red,” said Bertram, “*‘it 


enough !” 


waves, as they rolled to shore, bringing with 
them spars, sails, cordage, etc., which eitner 
dashed to pieces against the rocks, or by the 
reflux of the waves were carried back into the 
sea. 

“Strange!” said he. “What has with diff- 
culty escaped the sea—after struggling fruit- 
lessly for preservation—is destroyed ina moment 
or carried back into the scene of its conflicts. 
It seems like an image of my own lot! With 
what mysterious yearning did I long for Eng- 
land! All the difficulties which threatened me 
on the Continent I surmounted—only to struggle 
so desperately for life within view of the Eng- 
lish shores, and survive as it were by miracle— 





to find myself a helpless outcast here, sum- 
moned again to face fresh trials!” 
He stiil felt the effects of his late exhaustion; 


with a sullen glow of red light, and it appeared | and, sitting down upon a large stone; he threw 
to be about daybreak, for, although there was | a ¢lance over the steely surface of the sea. 


mo window, through a sort of narrow loop-hole 
penetrated a grey beam of early light. 


Looking upwards again, he was startled at 


| beholding, a few paces from him, the tall, erect 


This, however, lent no aspect of cheerfulness | person of his hostess. 


tothe hut. On the contrary, the ruddy blaze 
of a fire had given a more human and habitable 
{though at the same time more romantically 
picturesque) air to a dwelling which seemed ex- 
pressly contrived to shut out the sun and tie 
revelations of daylight. 

Looking round, he observed that the old 
woman wasasleep. He drew near and touched 
her. She did not, however, awaken, under the 
firmest pressure of his hand; out still in dreams 
continued at intervals to mutter, and to croon 
those wild snatches of strange old songs. 

An instinctive feeling convinced Bertram that 
he was a prisoner, and that it would be advisable 
for him to quit the hut clandestinely. 

This purpose he prepared to execute as 
speedily as possible. 

Without delay he caught up his portmanteau 
and advanced to the door. 

It cost him no great trouble to find the bolts, 
and to draw them without noise. 

But, on opening the door and shutting it 
behind him, he found himself in fresh perplexity, 
for on all sides he was surrounded by precipitous 
banks of earth, and the faint light of early dawn 
descended as into a vault through a perforated 
ceiling. 


. 





She stood upon a point of rock with her back 
to the sun, hiding its orb from Bertram, so that 
her grey hair streamed upon the wind, and her 
red cloak seemed to be set, as it were, in the solar 
radiance. The lower part of her figure was 
strongly relieved upon the tremulous surface of 
the sea. Standing thus, she had a more than 
usnally wild, unearthly appearance. 

Bertram shuddered as before a-fiend, whilst 
the old woman, by whose side was a large wolf- 
dog, said, with an air of authority: 

**So.then I see the old proverb is true—‘Sare 
a drowning man, and beware of an adder’s 


sting? But Ihave power, and can punish the 
thankless neart. So back, traitor! back te the 
house!” 


Bertram felt himself too spiritless and weak, 
too little acquainted with the neignbourhood, to 
contest the point at present. He also remem- 
bered that he was really indebted to her, for 
valuable attentions and hospitality. 

Unwilling to appear in the light of a thank- 
less guest, he surrendered himself to her guid- 
ance, out, to gratify his curiosity, said; 

“ Good mother, I owe you much; but who is 
it that I must thank -for my deliverance from 





the water? I was lying upon a barrel, at the 


| mercy of the waves. 

ladder, by means of which he mounted aloft, | recovering, I find myself with you, and know 
7 * * a . + . . ”» 

and now found that the roof of this vault con- | not how, or by wnose compassion. 


foreshows stormy weather. I have had storms |. 


He looked down upon the sea, and saw the . 





T lost my senses; and on 


“What then? You'limnever’be a hair the 
drier for knowing that.” 

** But, mother, I had a companion in my mis- 
fortunes. Was he saved, or have the waves 
parted us for ever?” 

“Never trouble yourself about that. You 
are saved; that’s mews enough for one day. Ef 
the other fellow is drowned, the better for him; 
he’ll not need hanging. 

Here tne old woman laughed scornfully, and 
sang a song of which the burtnen was: 

igh is the theocean is deep ; 
ne aloft, nate : how soundly they sleep! 

Bertram deseended again-into-te hovel; and, 
finding that the old woman would answer no 
more questions, stretched himself upon his bed, 
and throughout the day resigned himself to the 
rest which his late exhaustion rendered so 
mmecessary. 

From a slumber, into which he had fallen 
towards pee he was awakened by a gentle 
‘pressure upon his arm. 

__ He unclosed his eyes for a moment, but shut 


In-bis present situation he thought it bestto 
dissemble, and ‘therefore kept his eyes half 
closed, peering at the same time from beneath 
his eyelids and watching the old woman’s 


‘motions. 
She was ‘by the side of his bed. 
“With her lef: she raised aloft a torch ; 


savage fire, and seeméd-as though straining out 
of their sockets. 

Bertram observed that she trembled—a cir- 
cumstance which strikingly contrasted with the 
whole of her former deportment, whica, had 
discovered a firmness and intrepidity very alien 
to her sex and age. 

Presuming that her guest was asleep,the old 
woman now transferred her examination to his 
right arm, which lay doubled beneath his body, 
and which she endeavoured gently to with- 
draw. 

Not succeeding in this, she made an effort to 
turn him completely over. To this effort, how- 
ever, without exactly knowing why, Bertram 
opposed all the resistance which he could with- 
out discovering that he was awake; and the 
old woman; unless she roused him up, which 
probably was not within herintention, found her- 
self obliged to desist. 

Her failure, however, seemed but to increase 
the fiendish delirium which possessed her. -She 
snatched a blazing pine-bough from the fire; 
stepped into the centre of the room, and, 
waving her torch in fantastic circles about ‘her 
head, began a solemn chant in a janguage un- 
known so Bertram—at first low and deep, but 
gradually swelling into bolder  intonations, 
Towards the end the song ‘became more rapid 
and impetuous, and at last it terminated in «@ 
sort.of wild shriek. 

Keeping her eyes fixed upon Bertram, as if 
to remark. the effect of her song upon him, the 
old woman prepared to repeat it; but just at 
this moment heard the sound of voices approach- 


i wild hubdbub of wrangling, laughing; swears 
ing, was now heard from the side on which Bert- 
ram had ascended the ladder; and directly after 
followed a clamorous summons of knocking, 
pushing, drumming, and kicking at the door. 

The aged hostess, faithful’ to her custom, laid 
down her pine-brand on the hearth, atranged 
the blanket, again, amd:seated herself quietly 
without:taking any mouice of the noise. Only, 
whilst she turned her spinning-wheel, she sang 
in an under voice: ; 

He that: knocks so loud must knock again: 








Kuock soft and,low, or else ye knock in vain. 
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Meantime the clamourers without contrived to 
admit themselves, as the young man had done 
before, but did not take the delay so patiently. 

. . It was a company of five or six stalwart men, 
. any one of whom, to judge by their appearance, a 
traveller would not have been ambitious of 
' weeting ina lonely situation. — 
“i The general appearance of their costumes was 
) that of seafaring men—close, short jackets; 
Fy long, roomy slops; and coloured handkerchiefs 
. ~ tied loosely about the neck, and depending in 
) long flaps below the breast. Fishermen’s hats 
with large slouched brims were drawn down 
"® so as nearly to conceal the face. -Xll wore side- 
* arms, and some had pistols in their belts. 

In colours their dress presented no air of 
national distinction, for the most part of it 
seemed to be composed of a coarse sacking— 
originally grey, but disfigared by every variety 
of stains blended and mottled by rain and salt 
water. 

Bertram could discover no marks of rank or 
precedency amongst these men, as they passed 
him one by one, each turning aside to throw a 
searching glance on the apparently sleeping 
stranger. As they advanced to the old woman 
they began to scold her; soat least Bertram 
gatbered from their looks, gestures, and angry 
tones, for they spoke in a language with which 
he was wholly unacquainted. 

She, however, seemed tolerably familiarized 
to this mode of salutation, for she neither be- 
trayed any discomposure in her answers, nor 
even honoured them by raising her eyes to 
their faces, but tranquilly pursued her labours 
at the spinning-wheel. 

It was pretty evident tnat the aged woman 
exercised a very remarkableinfluence and some 
degree of authority over these rough seamen. 

She allowed tnem to run on with their peal 
of angry complaint, and, as soon as the volley 
was over, she started up to her feet with an 
authoritative air, and uttered a few words 
which, interpreted by such gestures as hers, 
would have been understood by a deaf man as 
words of command that looked for no dis- 
obedience. 

The men muttered, swore a litle, and cursed 
a little, and then, sitting down in any order and 
place, just as every man happened to find ac- 
commodation, made preparations for a meal 
such as circumstances allowed. 

Broth was simmering on the fire; from various 
baskets were produced bread—ship biscuit—and 
brandy; dried haddock and sprats were taken 
down from the chimney, fresh herrings were 
speedily boiling, and in no long space of time 
the whole provisions of the hut, together with 
no small addition imported by the new-comers, 
seemed.in a fair way of extinction. 

Bertram felt violently provoked by hunger to 
jump up and join the banaueters, for this was 
the second night since his shipwreck, and he 
was beginning to recover from his fatigues. 

But doubts and irresolution checked him, and 
a@ misgiving that this was not. tne most favour- 
able moment for such an experiment, especially 
as he perceived that he himself was the subject 
of general conversation. 

Without relaxing in their genial labours, the 
men showed sufficiently by their look and ges- 
tures that they were deliberating on some 
question connected with himself, 

he old woman now and then interposed a 
word; and the name of Nicholas, as Bertram 
rewarked, was often repeated by all parties. 

_ Some person of this name continued to.occupy 
the conversation an hour longer. 

: Frequently it happened that one or other of 
the company uttered an oath in English or 
Dutch, and seemed disposed to pursue the con- 
versation in one of these languages; but insuch 
: cases the old woman never failed to check him 
F either by. signs or in her own language, which 

was wholly unintelligible to Bertram ; so that of 
the entire conversation he could make out 
nothing more than that it related to himself. 

After the lapse of abont an hour the whole 
party retired, and the hut was again restored to 
its former solitude and quiet. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
MORE MYSTERIES. 


As soon as the last echo of the retreating 
footsteps had died away, Bertram raised himself 
up from his couch; and playing the part of one 
just in the act of awaking, he yawned and asked 
for something to eat and drink. 

The old woman grumblingly fetched him the 
remains of a jug of whisky and water, with 
some biscuit and fish—never troubling herself 
to inquire about the palatableness of these 
viands. 

Bertram ate and drank with as little serupu- 
lousness as belonged to his situation ; and then, 
finding his spirits somewhat restored, began to 
question his hostess afresh : 

“Good mother, I know’ not whether I was 
dreaming or half awake; but it seemed to me 
that there were fishermen or some such people 
in the house; and that the refreshment I have 
just taken came from their table.” 

« Ay!” said the old woman drily, ‘‘ rHzy can 
find time to dream that have little to do.” 

* But what wonld you have me do, my good 
hostess? Have you any work for me?” 

The old woman shook her head. 

« Well then, give me the means of going where 
I wave somethiag to do.” 

* Where ?” 

“The coast of Wales, for which I was bound 
when I met with my misfortune.” 

* The coast of Wales! Never trouble it; 
thev’ve rogues enough there already.” 

Then, fixing her eyes steadily on Bertram, she 
loold thougntful, and, bending her head for- 
ward curiously, asked, with thinly-disguised 
eagerness: 

“Were you ever in Wales before ?” 

“ Never.” 

With a smile of incredulity, she turned from 
him, saying: 

«Look well to yourself, then.” 

** And why ?” 

“The gallows are high, my bonny lad; 
and they don’t stand much upon ceremony 
here.” 

«What do you take mefor? Am I likea thief 
or a robber ?” 

« You’ve the wicked look of one that I know 
well, and maybe yon are he; and he’s doomed 
to the gallows, if there’s ever a gallows in Eng- 
land.” 

Having spoken thus, the strange old woman 
relapsed into her usual condition of moody 
silence, or only answered fresh inquiries by 
peevisn monosyllables. 

Despairing of gaining further information 
from her, Bertram contented himself with 
requesting that she would acquaint him with 
the first opportunity which micht offer for 
leaving her cottage; upon which his hostess 
muttered something in no very cordial or acqui- 
escing tone ; and Bertram, drawing the blankets 
about him, resigned himself to the consideration 
of his present prospects. 

He was now so much recovered from his late 
suffering and exhaustion that he felt prepared 
to set his hostess and her wolf-dog at defiance; 
but the scene which ne had just witnessed 
suggested another kind of danger. He feared 
that he had been thrown on a nest of smugglers, 
or worse. 

Some piratical attempts had recently been 
made on the Belgian flag off Antwerp; the 
parties concerned were said to be smugglers 
occupying some rock or islet off the coast of 
Wales; and into their hands Bertram began to 
fear that he had fallen. 

Closing his eyes, he continued to ruminate on 
these possibilities, until at length he dropped 
into a slumber. 

From this he awakened in the middle of the 
night by a hand laid roughly on his shoulder. He 
stared up and beheld the old woman again at his 
bed-side. 

“Get up,” said she, excitedly, “or it will be 
too late. Yonder’s a French captain taking 
water aboard; make haste, he’ll give you a 
passage.” 


€ 





Bertram ‘sprang from his couch; recom-! It tended however somewhat to abate these 


pensed his hostess; and hastily prepared for 
departure. 

In the midst of his hurry, however, his 
thoughts had ieisure to revert to those anxieties 
which had occupied him as he was falling asleep. 
Who was this French captain ? Whither bound ? 
What was his connection with those in whose 
hands he now found himself? On what terms, 
and with what motives, had they treated for his 
passage P 

When all is darkness, however, the benighted 
traveller surrenders himself to the guidance of 
any light— though possibly no more than a 
wildering ignis fatuus—in the hope that it may 
lead nim out of his perplexities. 

And fortunately Bertram had little time to 
pursue any train of anxious deliberations; for 
at this moment two seamen appeared at the 
door with g summons to follow them ; the French 
captain Having taken his water aboard, and 
being on the point of weighing his anchor. 

Having made up his mind to take his chance, 
Bertram prepared cheerfuily to follow his con- 
ductors; first offering his acknowledgments, 
however, in few words, to his ancient hostess, 
who on her part muttered some indistinct reply 
without raising her eyes, or quitting her 
usual posture at the spinning-wheel. 

The night was profoundly dark, even after they 
had cleared tne brush-wood and tangled thickets 
which smothered up the rocky vault. The 
weather however was calm; a star or two 
gleamed out from the thick pall of clouds; and 
the sea broke upon the coast with no more than 
its ordinary thunders. 

Supported by his two guides, Bertram easily 
contrived to slide down the shingly precipice ; 
and on reaching the bottom, crossed the beach 
and stepped on board a very large twelve-oared 
boat, heavily laden. 

In the bottom were lying a number of casks 
and bales: and she was fuilo? men. But what 
particularly struck Bertram was the gloomy 
silence which prerailed—so opposite to the spirit 
of life and gaiety which usually attend the em- 
barkation of sailors. 

Whilst the boat was now cutting her way 
through the waves, and the monotonous stroke 
of the oars broke upon the silence of the 
night, Bertram had leisure to renew his specu- 
lations upon the nature of his immediate 
prospects. 

A slight circumstance gave them afavourable 
colour. At this moment a night-breeze was 
sweeping pretty freshly over the water; and 
Bertram, who had preserved but a slender 
wardrobe from his shipwreck, felt its influence 
so much that he shivered from head to foot. 
This was not unobserved ; and one of the men 
drew out a large woollen boat-cloak, and 
wrapped it about nim with anairof surly good- 
nature. 

This was a trifle, but it indicated that he had 
fallen amongst human hearts: and it is benignly 
arranged by Providence that, as in this life 
“trifles light as air” furnish the food of our 
fears, our jealousies, and unhappy suspicions, 
so also oftentimes from trifles of no higner 
character we draw much of our comfort, our 
hopes, and assurance. 

Although the boat was rowed stoutly, yet— 
being very deeply laden—nearly an hour elapsed 
before she fell alongside the French captain, A 
solitary lantern or two were twinkling from 
the sides; and they were hailed by the party 
who had the watch with a “ Qui va la?” 
uttered, however, as Bertram remarked, in a 
cautious and subdued tone. : 

Tothis challengethe boatreturned for answer, 
**Pécheurs du Roi et de la Sainte Vierge ;” 
upon which rope-ladders were dropped, the 
boat’s company ascended, and the barrels, etc., 
were hoisted up by pulleys to the deck. 

Bertram admired the activity, address, and 
perfect orderliness, with which so many heavy 
casks were raised and then lowered into their 

several stations; at the sgme time he could 
not but suspect, from their number.and appear- 
ance, that the business of ‘“‘ watering” was not 
the only one which had induced the French 
captain to drop his anchor at this point, 
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took his quiet station: and just as day began to 
break, the “* Trois Fleurs-de-lys,” with all sails 
set, was running gaily before a fresh breeze of 
wind. 

She had madea good deal of way before there 
was light enough for Bertram to examine the 
coast he was leaving; and, by the time he 
became able to use his eyes with effect, all 
the details by which it was possible to have 
identified the exact situation of his late confine- 
ment were obliterated and melted into indistinct 
haze which preserved only the great outlines of 
the coast: in these the principal feature was a 
bold headland; and within that a preity deep 
bay. 

(To de continued.) 








Amone the doctrines taught in the ninth cen- 
tury the following found favour, though they 
look sufficiently absurd, namely—that Mary, 
the Mother of Jesus, had been formed by the 
hand of God before the creation of the world, 
and that every monk could deliver a hundred 
and fifty souls from hell. 

Tur Rover Water-Doa.—The rough water- 
dog isa most valuable and intelligent animal. 
It is robustly made, and covered universally 
with deep curly hair. It exceeds the water- 
spaniel in size and strength, but has the same 
aquatic habits and docility. It is much used as 
a retriever by the shooters of water-fowl. No 
dog is more easily taught to fetch and carry 
than this, and its memory is surprising. If any 
small article be shown it, and put into a certain 
place, this dog, after the lapse even of several 
days, or when at considerable distance from the 
spot, will, when bidden, hasten to it, search out 
tne article, and return with it to his master. 
Mr. Bell relates an anecdote of one of these 
dogs finding a piece of money which its master 
had lost, and retaining it for a whole day in its 
mouth, till its master’s return, when it joyfully 
laid the coin at his feet. During the whole of 
the time it had taken no food, from unwilling- 
ness to part, even for a few minutes, with the 
property of which it had supposed itself the 
appointed guardian. 

THERE was once a woman called Sarréte, says 
a French chronicler, who was carrying on a suit 
at law, in the court of Louis the Ninth, called 
Saint Louis, against Monseigneur Jean de Feuil- 
leuse, Chevalier; and one day in the parlia- 
ment, which was sitting at Paris,as the king 
was descending from his chamber, this woman 
said tohim, ‘ Fy, fy! you are a pretty fellow to 
be king of France! It would be better if another 
were in your place. You are fit to bea king only 
for Minorite Brethren and preaching friars, for 


that we do not shadow them by discontent ; 
besides, we have plenty to do, and a certain 
amount of work is wholesome for all. Weare 
blessed with health, strength, peace, and capa- 
bility of appreciating the beauty of God’s works; 
enough to live upon comfortably, to dress be- 
comingly, to provide ourselves with occasional 
pleasures, and to spare a little to help those 
who are less fortunate. What could we wish 
for more? And, oh! dear Mrs. Merreweather, 
when one sees the sore poverty of some who 
are, at least, as well born and bred as ourselves 
—how nobly they work, and almost starve !— 
we cannot but draw the contrast to our gain. 
Then, too, we have hope !—a little, latent, un- 
defined hope of something; a fairy elysium—I 
can’t tell what; but something brighter still 
coming to us, one day, soon!—a touch of*thne 
magician’s wand that converts the most prosaic 
town into a gorgeous ‘ City of Palaces’—a patch 
of weeds intoa beautiful Eden of roses. Oh! if 
we had not Hops, I don’t know what our lives 
would be!” etc., ete. 


One morning, Helen and Effie went to visit a 
small mound in Alpinglen churchyard, and to 
their surprise found it literally covered with 
fresh wood-flowers. 

Still speculating on the subject, they heard a 
slight rustle, as of woman’s garments, near 
them; and from under the shadow of a neigh- 
bouring yew-tree, they saw, shyly approaching, 
the beautiful gipsy girl, who, they at once 
divined, felt an interest in that baby’s grave. 

“ You laid these flowers here ?” asked 
Helen, gently. 

“Yes, I laid ’em, out of our tent-woods, and 
have been waiting these many days to thank 
you, ladies, dear, for all you’ve gone and done 
for the poor lambkin here !’” 

“Were you related?” inquired Effie, diffi- 
dently, a sudden suspicion flashing across her 
mind that this poor girl herself might be the 
mother, and that Ruth Giles had purposely 
misled them in saying she was dead. 

“She was my niece—my little niece; and 
our Rosabel’s death just soured poor mother. 
Yet she kept the lambkin for nigh two years; 
but when tne wretch as caused all the misery 
was sent to gaol, then she grew hard, she did, 
and I couldn’t tell wnat she might be up to, as 
she was always muttering so strange; so when 
she carried the child out that day I followed, 
for I didn’t know what might happen; and— 
and—oh! I’ve blessed ye every nour since 
then, pretty ladies! I’ve been waiting to tell 
you so. I watched the burial of our little Rosy” 
—tears sprang to her eyes—‘‘and poor mother 
isn’t hard—oh, no! she’s not all bad and hard; 
sne loved us both so dearly.” 

« And you live with her?” asked Helen. 


@ ghost.” 

With kindly words both girls tried to cheer 
and give her good hope. 

«Pdadream last night——” 

Suddenly she started, and the warm colour 
fied from her cheeks, as the sharp report of a 
gun reached them, followed by a second shot 
rapidly. Then a long, shrill whistle from some 
peculiar instrument came thrilling through the 


air. 

“Oh, God! it is hissignal! He has come! 
he has come !” she cried, in a frenzy of joy, 
her large, dark eyes dilating wildly, and the 
rich scarlet flush of the japonica bloom once 
more dyeing her clear olive cheeks. ‘At last— 
atlast! Good angels be praised! Sweet ladies, 
good-bye !”” 

And, darting down the little narrow church- 
yard path leading direct to the shore, she was 
out of sight ina moment, among the interven- 
ing trees. 

‘Poor little girl! Iam so glad!” exclaimed 
Effie, joyfully. “ What a romance tne whole thing 
is! Tne husband must be a smuggler, though, 
[ should say, judging from the sort of signal, and 
the kegs of spirits, and the name of the vessel.” 

They presently left the churchyard, and pro- 
ceeded for a long walk over tne cliffs and across 
the plain, till it was time to think of dinner, and 
then turned on their way home. 

Along the common, benind them, came a little 
boy, whistling from very exuberance of spirits, 
as, drawing nearer to Alpinglen,- he caught the 
first breath and sound of the sea. 

“Beg pardon, ’m; please be I right for 
Sringer Lodge ?” 

“Quite right. 
there ?” 

“T’se a letter, ’m, for Miss Ellen Williams.” 

“This is Miss Helen Gwylliam, of Syringa 
Lodge,” said Effie, pointing to Helen; “so the 
letter is for her.” 

An’, please, ’m, I baint to give it nowhere 
butto Sringer Lodge.” 

“Very well,” said Effie, smiling; ‘‘ we won’t 
interfere with your instructions, my boy; we’ll 
soon be there ourselves, now, and, as we're 
going the same way, you must tell us your 
name, and where you come from.” 

“ Piease,’m, my name’s Jem Hardy, an’ I 
comes tne way from Brendon, the big town 
yon.” 

“Tes?” 

“« Mother’s poor since father died, an’ send me 
right jown hereaway to gran’father, who’s got 
a lovely boat as is called ‘Tne Blue Iris,” 


Are you wanting any one 


“An! ‘The BlueIris? Ob! yes; we know 
the boat well, and good, honest Tom Hardy, 
too.”’ 
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common; and he tell’d me just to walk straight 
on an’ on, till I see the village right down afore 
me.” 

« And you see it right down before you now. 
Was it your mother’s neighbour gave you the 
letter for Syringa Lodge ?” 

“Oh, no, ’m; he wer justa speakin’ for me 
to the Mr. Lan’lord, who said as he know’d 
gran’father quite well, an’ he give me some cake 
an’ cider, which I wer just a takin’ when the 
grand four-horse coach comes in with a horn,an’ 
alot o’ passengers on it ; one of ’em jumps down 
an’ shakes hands with the Mr. Lan’lord, an’ 
there wasa great fuss, an’ then a lot o’ cheerin’, 
an’ then one o’ them comes an’ gives me the 
letter to Sringer Lodge.’- 

“The plot thickens,” langhed Effie; ‘‘ and so 
it was a passenger by the coach gave it to 
you?” 

«Yes, ’m, an’ he says he know’d gran’father 
anite well, too, an’ is comin’ hisself to see him 
to-morrow.” 

The two girls walked on ashort way in silence, 
the lad trudging along beside them. 

They were much pleased with their little 
companion, there were such direct honesty, 
intelligence, and even a touch of poetry about 
the little fellow. 

A sudden peep of the sea burst before their 
view, when he exclaimed, rapturously : 

“ Oh, it’s Just beautiful, it is, ’m, to look now 
at that grand, great seaout yon! It do shine 
an’ smell so nice!” and with a keen zest and 
evident delight, he took a long, deep inspiration 
of the fine saline air. 

Presently an old, weather-beaten sailor ap- 
peared at the bendon the path before them, 
toiling slowly up a steep little winding bridle- 
path from the beach. 

“Tom Hardy himself, your grandfather,” 
exclaimed Effie. ‘Do youremember him ?” 

«I wer but a little boy,’m, when he come 
once to father’s for a week; it wer a long time 
ago. Oh, yes, though! I do mind him now, 
quite well.” 

The old sailor had come up now within speak- 
ing distafice. 

«“ Hardy,” said Effie, “this little man tells us 
he’s your grandson, and coming to live with you 
at Craig’s Nest.” 

“Right, Miss Effie,” answered the old man, 
touching nis sou’-wester, while his eres scanned 
tne lad anxiously. “It’s the very image of his 
father, he is; just what my own Jem used to 
be as a wee lad. He’s my only son’s son, 
missie—my dead son’s son ”—nis voice quavered. 
“Td a letter yestermorn from his mother a 
saying as he’d be on here about now, and so I 
thought I’d just come along a bit to meet 
him.” 

“Tell him who we are, Hardy, will you 2” said 
Helen, “for it seems he’s the bearer of a letter 
to me, which he can only deliver at the 
house, he says—clearly to save any mistake, you 





“Tt’s all right, Jem, sure to be; give the 
letter to the lady, and come along home now, 
lad. It’sa poor bit of a place, lad,” added theold 
man, tenderly. 

“But there’s not a prettier cottage in all 
Alpinglen than Craig’s Nest. Why, it’s quite a 
gem!” broke in Helen, kindly, “and now it 
will be brighter than ever, I see,” glancing, with 
the same kind look, at grandsire and child both. 
“ We shall pay you a visit to-morrow, of course, 
Jem, to settle about this letter, yon know; and 
then, if the day’s fine, Hardy, please have the 
* Blue Iris’ ready for a sail.” 

Well pleased, the two thus addressed turned, 
hand in hand, down the little circuitous stony 
path to Craig’s Nest, while Helen, glancing once 
more at her letter, passed it on for Effie to 
read. 

“It’s from no one I know,” she observed, care- 
lessly. 

“So I’m to have the privilege of first perusing 
the mystic despatch, and announcing what 
forgotten bill you’ve left unpaid, Miss Helen; 
or, whether, in our quiet solitude, some unex- 
pected luck may bring you out of itas an heiress, 
en? 


speech and her breath seemed suddenly sus- 
pended together. 

Helen was about to rally her in turn, when her 

appearance absolutely startled her. 
. “ Good Heavens, Effie! what is the matter ?” 
she exclaimed, gazing, affrightedly, at a face 
which had grown whiter than the wild white 
rose itself. 

“Sit down, Helen—here, on this mound—sit 
down, dear!” gasped Effie, spasmodicaily. 
“ There’s joy, dear—great joy, thav’s all! Now 
be calm—TI pray you!” 

“Oh, what is it? what is it? Tell me, 
quick, quick! Give me the letter!” and inan 
instant, Helen read: 


«A merciful Providence has preserved my life. 
- « « « IT hope to be with you this——” 

Then darkness came over her, and she fell, 
heavily, to the ground. 

This had the effect of rousing Effie, who, with 
wild shrieks for help, tried every means she 
could think of to restore her. 

Help was nearer than she thought. 

Striding along, with earnest, nervous haste, 
over the loose stones, tangied briers, and 
slippery mosses of the wood, came a handsome, 
sunburnt, stalwart man, in whose arms Effie 
was folded directly, while Daphne rusnei round 
and round him with frantic barks of delight. 

A single glance at that face would show his 
character—manly, gentle, and earnest; his 
mouth telling of delicate sensibility, nis brow of 
intellect and power, his eyes of generous, sensi- 
tive sympathy; a man, in short, whose hand 
would tenderly nurture tne wounded bird, and 
sturdily flog the coward that wounded it. 

“My Helen! oh, my Helen! darling, darling! 
do you not know me 2” burst from his quivering 
lips, as, the next moment, he had raised and 
pressed her to his strong, true heart. 

The sound of his voice recalled her to con- 
sciousness ; then, thanking God reverently for 
the blessed meeting, and not ashamed of the 
warm tears in his eyes, he turned once again 
to his sister: 

“Oh, Effie, God’s mercies indeed are great 

tis well known that excessive joy is some- 
times as fatalas excessive grief! But Helen’s 
death-like swoon had passed; and, though her 
head ached with the blow received in her fall, 
her heart was dancing, as a butterfly dances in 
sunoceams, ziddy with joy. 

Her lover’s arm was round her, Effie and her 
mother both beside them, and little Davhne at 
her feet, in the cheerful, pretty parlour of 
Syringa Lodge. And surely the hearts of ail 
lifted up the incense of gratitude to the good 
Providence, who, out of such sorrow, had brought 
such joy! Evenas out of the wintry earth He 
brings the buried beauties of lovely Nature into 
spring-tide life afresn; recalling to blossom the 
golden crocus, pink hepatica, and delicate sweet- 
brier blossoms whicn flood the earth with 
fragrant brigntness, and, year after year, pro- 
claim the unchanging beneficence of the Eternal 
Father ! 


? 





CHAPTER XII. 


JOHN AMBROSE’S STORY. 


Ir was long past midnight. 

Across tne camomile plain, with its broken 
patches of moorland furze and purple heather— 
across the oak-wood, where the deer were sleep- 
ing in their beds of fern—across the village 
dwellings of the rich and poor, the glad and sad 
—came a delicions breath of fresh, free air, 
mingled with a keen, salt savour from the sea, 
which brought reviving strength to the over- 
excited feelings of the happy group at Syringa 
Lodge. 

Jonn Ambrose’s tale was briefly told. 

Stunned by Wilmos’s savage, unexpected blow, 
his left arm broken, and concussion of the brain 
succeeding his thrust over the rock, he knew not 
what happened, till, amid the ravings of fever, 
and a luli of pain, a momentary gleam of con- 


restorative to his mouth; then darkness super- 
vened once more. 

At last, after many such partial glimmerings 
of reason, his brain grew steadier, and he began, 
by degrees, to recall the past ; yet was too weal, 
even then, to suffer much mentaily. 

Prostrate on a deck that swayed, with a 
soothing motion, over sea-waves, he lay till one 
morning a voice shouted : 

*« Land ahead !” 

“ What land 2” 

** Havannah !” 

And then, by the mystery surrounding tne 
crew, he knew he was not in a lawful British 
ship, but in a contraband trader. 

What was that to him? He thought of all 
the generous, hearty kindness from every rough 
fellow round him, and felt that to them alone, 
humanly speaking, he owed his very life! 
What a heavy, useless burden he had been! Yet 
how freely had they tended him ! Could he ever 
be thankful enough for such disinterested suc- 
cour? Assuredly not! 

The mate, indeed, had walked the hospital, a 
student at Guy’s—not one of those cowardly 
fiends who, under pretence of benefiting tne 
sick, will cut into the healthful life of a gagged 
dog, but a fine, brave, handsome young fellow, 
far above his post in that little craft. 

An orphaned and only child, who had managed 
to displease his guardian in a matter too trifling, 
he thought, to justify the displeasure, in a mo- 
ment of hot, foolisn haste, he had darted off to 
dissipate his sense of the injustice and sow his 
wild oats among a crew of smugglers wno pri- 
vately ran in silk, velvet, lace, jewels, brandy, 
tobacco, and gloves; rough, merry fellows, 
ready for any adventure that came in their way, 
provided only it savoured of daring. 

Their dashing, headlong sort of life chimed in 
with his own reckless spirit, while nis knowledge 
of surgery and medicine were invaluable to them 
in return. 

So it happened that, on that April evening, 
depositing their secret cargo in the old cavern 
at Linden Isle until a safe moment for transmit- 
ting it to the vessel which was waiting out 
silently in the water for its consignment to her 
hold, their little passage boat received the un- 
conscious John Ambrose, lying there on the 
ledge above the hidden cave; and this young 
mate it was who had set the broken bones and 
attended the ionely stranger among them with 
a gentleness equalled only by his skill. 

“Heaven reward him!” exclaimed Helen, 
fervently. 

“ What is his name, dear?” asked Effie. 

«Frank Hiils, my dear.” 

“What ?” she repeated, eagerly. 

“ Frank Hills; nephew, he told me, to Mr. 
Hills, of Heath Farm, near Brendon. You must 
remember the place, Effie—that pretty, old- 
fasnioned house, you know, just a few miles out 
of the town.” 

“On, John, how delightful beyond measure 

** Wnat—Heath Farm ?” 

«No; but the dear old man has been down 
here himself, staying at tne vicarage, and spoke 
so often of this Frank; and his niece, Mrs. 
Merreweather, told me ne grieved a great deal 
about him, not knowing where he had gone. 
And so he was with you, and saved your life, and 
—and—lI will telegrapn the news to Mr. Hiils 
first thing to-morrow! Oh, he will be so thank- 
ful! Stay, though, he will be there himself, of 
course, by this, if you came back together.” 

«* No, we did not, I’m sorry to say, though he 
is coming, I hope, by tne next ship. Helen and 
you and I had better take train to Brendon to- 
morrow, and go on to Heath Farm ourselves ; it 
will be a most pleasant little trip for us, my 
dears, won’t it ?” 

“ Oh, thoroughly delightful!” exclaimed both 
girls, in a breath. 

“I’ve more to tell yet of his goodness,” con- 
tinued Jonn. 

“We lay off Cuba at last, and you may 
imagine what lots of wild cinnamon and other 
rich prizes found their way into our vessel’s 
hold mysteriously about midnight hours! I was 
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sciousness showed nim a world of waters, strange 





But, after opening the envelope, her gay 


shadowy faces, and a kindly band holding some 


yet too weak to go ashore, and lay still, a useless 
log, on deck day after day, thinking, dreaming 
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of you all, and writing long letters, to be posted 
as soon as we should get to Mexico. The air 
all round was filled with the most intoxicating 
odours of tropical flowers, and you cannot think, 
my sweetest,” pressing a tender kiss on Helen’s 
unresisting lips, “how strangely delicious they 
were to my enfeebled senses—a blending of the 
most exauisite mignonette, carnation, citron, 
and orange blossoms, together with the salt 
ocean breath, which made me both comfortably 
drowsy and preternaturally awake, if you can 
understand such inconsistency of invalidism ! 
One evening a cruiser appeared on the horizon, 
which sent us off hastily tosea. She chased us, 
but we soon distanced our pursner, and the 
laughter, shouting, dancing, and festivities that 
reigned after this were little less than orgies. 
After having nearly ran upon a reef of rocks, 
we at last touched Mexico in safety. 

« And now the worst is tocome! I had now 
been just six months at sea, and, during the 
last few weeks, had picked up my strength 
wonderfully, pacing the deck with any of them, 
and buoyed up by a certain little project which 
Frank and I had concocted between us, and for 
which he had turned a portion of his booty into 
gold at Cuba. As the smugglers did not pur- 
pose visiting England again for nearly another 
year and a half, we—that is, Frank and myself 
—purposed bidding them good-bye for that in- 
terval, and, on arriving in Mexico, to take the 
first ship home from New Spain. We had not 
yet mentioned our plans, as, after posting our 
budget of letters, we thought to row backwards 
and forwards to ‘The Swift Witch’ till we 
learnt Pr 

« The—the—what name did you say ?” asked 
Helen and Effie almost together. 

“*The Swift Witch of the Seas,’” he re- 
peated; “that, you know, was our friend the 
smuggling vessel! Why, my dears, you both 
look as if I had told you something that scared 
you! What is it?” 

«Oh, never mind now, dear John!” said Effie; 
“it may be some mistake; we’ll tell you by- 
and-by. Dogoon, please. And,so you landed 
in Mexico ?” 

** We just set foot on shore, and I felt as if i 
could have run up a cliff, so strong and hopeful 
had I become! e had some miles of varied 
country to cross before we could get into the 
city with our letters, and were going along as 
merry as crickets, when, in an instant, we were 
surrounded by a lot of Indians, parted, and 
carried off different ways.’ 

«Oh, John, how horrible!” 

“Ay ! and I thoughtI should have gone down- 
right mad then, for I was perfectly helpless in 
their hands, watched day and night.” 

“ What did they want you for ?” 

“Asa marksman! They havea notion that 
the whites are the best hands in the world at 
hitting a mark ; and so, out on the swampy bogs, 
bringing down the wretched birds, I began 
dreaming out plans of escape. It was of no 
use, but still beguiled the time. Only when 
months and months had passed did I begin to 
grow hopeless, at last! In winter, which an- 
swers to oursummer, you know, the morasses 
were afi under water—then I was taken away to 
shoot for them among mountains intermixed 
with valleys that were rich with fruits, but 
lonely to desolation; more and more wander- 
ings, and stillno chance of escape. But it is 
darkest before dawn; T suddenly smelt the sea! 
T put my ear to the turf, and—yes, I could hear 
the roll of the breakers inshore! We must 
surely be on the very shore of the Atlantic. On, 
if I could have been sure, I’d have run for it, if 
they'd shot me! 

* That very same evening, just in the gloam- 
ing, a trader came among us—a dark, swarthy 
fellow, with heavy moustache, and slouching 
hat over his eyes, and a lot of cheap tinsel ware 
such as Indianslove. Had it not been for these 
prized goods, it would scarcely have been safe 
for him to have ventured among them. Re- 
garding him suspiciously at first, they were soon 
in high glee over a heap of trinkets, when hé 
drew near to me and offered a comb or a neck- 
tie. Something in his voice struck me as fami- 
liar. Seizing the moment when they were 














delichting themselves over some of his little 
tawdry mirrors, and munching, with great gottt, 
a lot of tempting-looking sweets he had distri- 
buted gratis among them, he whispered, rapidly, 
‘ Slip away to that palm tree yonder as soon as 
they’re asleep. I’ll be there. Hisht! the sweets 
are drugged!’ Could I believe my senses. It 
was——” 

* Frank Hills!” interposed Effie, eagerly, and 
with tears of excitement in her eyes. 

“Yes; that dear Frank Hilis! Then turning 
gaily to the circle, and having a little more 
pleasant traffic, he shouldered his reduced pack, 
and, with one swift, significant glance at me, 
bowed politely and walked off. 

“Words cannot tell the nervous trepidation 
with which, as night was setting in, I watched 
the stupor slowly stealing over the group. At 
last they were all fast asleep, and, half delirious 
myself with fear and joy together, I darted off 
to the palm tree. He was there! ‘Quick! 
quick! for our lives!’ he whispered; and we 
ran like the wind, he leading the way, till a 
strong, fresh breeze, unmistakeably from the 
sea, greeted us ! 

“Then he stopped for a moment to take 
breath. ‘You’re all right now, old fellow! 
There’s the harbour, straight down ahead ; we'll 
be there in half an hour! Let’s off again. The 
‘ Ceres’ sails to-morrow morning for England !’ 
Again we ran on at a headlong pace, till the 
lights in the port were close before us. ‘There 
youare. No,I can’t go to-night, old fellow—I 
wish I could—but I’ve promised a poor sick lad 
not to leave him—I’ve been caring for him— 
but he can’t live another week! Look out for 
me, though, one fine May day, and tell them at 
Syringa Lodge that your doctor’s coming to see 
you, and hopes for a welcome! I'll soon be 
after you, old hoy! And thrusting into my 
hand a packet of money for my voyage, he was 
off in the direction of a [pine wood, and hidden 
by its shadow. 

« Judge what a very tumult of joy and thank- 
fulness he left me in! I was soon safe on 
board. The morning broke; we were under 
weigh, and the ‘Ceres’ began her steady move- 
ment on the waves! Oh, my Helen!” he ex- 
claimed, bowing his head in irrepressible emo- 
tion, “‘ my heart was just bursting with gratitude 
to God! But when the first faint glimpse of 
the white cliffs of old England greeted my eyes, 
I don’t think that even an aspen leaf, in the 
wildest gale that ever blew, shook as I did while 
drawing nearer to them moment by moment. I 
grew frightfully anxious lest some impossible 
harm had come to any of you; then thoughts of 
my own merciful escape from so many dangers 
rebuked me, and I gathered up fresh heart. 
How I landed I know not; only that I caught 
the first train for this part of the world, posted 
on to the ‘Spotted Deer,’ and—all the rest you 
know. I sent on a little lad with my note, 
which I got the landlord to address for me, just 
to prepare you, dear ones, for my ,unexpected 
return; but I followed pretty close on his track, 
did I not, eh ?” 

So John’s tale was told. 

*T cannot think what made Wilmot so violent 
in his enmity towards me!’ he exclaimed, pre- 
sently. “I never did him an ill turn that I 
know of.” 

No oneanswered, each thinking a future time 
fitter for the revelation. Then turning abruptly 
to Effie, John asked: 

«For how long have you left Rowanoak, sister 
mine ?” 

“ For three years, and there’s one yet to run; 
so you will have to manage some way till then.” 

“ Easily enough,” replied he, with a loving 
glance at his betrothed. Then turning to Mrs. 
Gwyliiam : “ Mother, this is the 16th of April, 
and on such a day, just two years ago, it was afi 
understood thing that Effie was to assume 
Helen’s duties at Symnga Lodge on the Ist of 
May! Please remember that the arrangement 
holds good, and make preparations accordingly, 
as, on the Ist of May, my Helen and I purpose 
starting ona little travelling excursion together, 
eh, my darling! But you'll see us back again 
in a few weeks, I hope.” 

An affectionate, happy smile on Mrs. Gwyl- 





lidm’s face showed her entire approval of the 
plan. Sundry other little home matters’ were 
then discussed, and presently John reverted to 
the smugglers’ ship. 

**She was to be off Pegwell Bay this very 
month, my love, and I thought, if you'approve, 
that we’d run down into Kent, as part of our 
honeymoon, and I'd give myself the pleasure of 
introducing to you ‘The Swift Witch of the 
Seas.’” 

“Ah!” said Effie, “‘ that reminds me of some- 
thing sorrowful we heard this morning from a 
dear little gipsy, who, it seems, is the wife of 
someone belonging to a ship of that exact name. 
She told us it—it was wrecked just off the beach, 
and that part of her cargo, some kegs of spirits, 
and the name-board itself, had been washed 
in!” 

“Now, Heaven forbid!” exclaimed John, 
springing up from his seat in his earnestness; 
“it cannot be! Why, there was-no wind, no 
storm last night; it was calm, as it is now—it 
can—not—be !” he repeated, in a voice of pain. 
«T’'ll run down the first thing in the morning 
and learn! God grant the poor fellows are 

eserved! Oh, if it should be that Ihave come 

ome safe, and they—lost! Dear Heaven! C 
cannot believe such a thing !” 


(To ce continued.) 








SIX LITTLE FEET ON THE FENDER. 


ee 


In my heart there liveth a picture 
Of a kitchen rude and old, 
Where the firelight tripped o’er the rafters 
And reddened the root’s brown mould; 
Gilding the steam from the kettle 
That hummed on the foot-worn hearth, 
Throughout the livelong evening, 
Its measures of drowsy mirth. 


Because of the three light shadows 
That frescoed the rude old room— 
Because of the voices echoed 
Up ’mid the rafters’ gloom— 
Because of the feet on the fender, 
Six restless, white little feet— 
The thoughts of the dear old kitchen 
Are to me so dear and sweet. 


When the first dash on the window 
Told of the coming rain— 

Oh! where are the fair young faces 
That crowded against the pane ? 

While bits of firelight ‘stealing, 
Their dimpled cheeks between, 

Went struggling out in darkness, 
In shreds of silver sheen. 


Two of the feet grew weary 
One dreary, dismal day, 

And we tied them with snow-white ribbons, 
Leaving them there by the way ; 

There was fresh clay on the fender 
That weary wintry night, 

For the four little feet had tracked it 
From his grave on the brown hill’s height. 


Oh! why on this darksome evening, 
This evening of rain and sleet, 

Rest my feet all alone on the nearthstone ? 
Oh! where are those other feet ? 

Are they treading the pathway of virtue 
That will bring us together above ? 

Or have they made steps that will blight e’en 
A sister’s tireless love ? 





Dratui—Without death. ‘there would have 
been no progress; everything would have been 
rendered for ever immovable. » Human society 
would have been a machine where habit would 
have annulled liberty. Without death, no merit, 
no goodness, no sacrifice; all would nave been 
selfishness. Without death finally, to what 
purpose so many millions of ‘individuals living 
and free? What fact, in effect, what reasoning 
manifests more invincibly tne individuality of 
every one than death.—Bucue#z. 
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LEGENDS OF . THE 


SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS.}| 


——_—. 


I—GRAYSTEEL. 


In a beautiful valley in. the Highlands of 
Caithness, lies embosomed a small mountain 
tarn called the Loch of Ranag. 

The hill of Bencheildt, which ascends abruptly 
from the water’s edge, protects it on the north. 

On the south, it is overlooked by a chain of 


lofty mountains, individuall Scarabine, 
Morven, and the Pap, which form a natural 
barrier betwixt Su’ and Caithness. 


Morven, the highest in the range, is nearly two 
thousand, feet above the level of the sea, and 
turns up conspicuously over the neighbouring 
summits like a huge P i . 

The extensive wild lying between this magni- 
ficent chain of hills and Ranag is clothed in the 


added none whom he = oe 
ing in this way ever alive out of his 
hands. In his time the was. im- 


single combats were the main umpires where 
wrong was done or quarrels broke out. Hence 
the legend of which we are about to tell. 

It happened that one of the family of Rollo, 
while pursuing his sport in the direction, one 
day unfortunately encroached on the sacred 
property of the robber. Being informed by 
some of his retainers that a stranger was hunt- 
ing on the west side of the lake, Graysteel 
immediately sallied forth, and, running up to- 
wards the sportsman with menacing looks and 
gestures, gave him the accustomed challenge. 

Rollo saw he had no alternative but to give 
him combat, and being a high-spirited young 
man, he instantly drew his sword ; and although 
he defended himself for some time with great 
skill and courage, it is needless to say that he 
sank at last, mortally wounded, under the more 
powerful arm of his antagonist. 

The ruffian afterwards stripped the dead body 
of everything that was of any value, and then 
threw it into the loch. 

The account of this melancholy occurrence, as 
soon as it reached the family and relatives of 
the unfortunate youth, plunged them into the 
deepest distress; but none did it inspire with 
more poignant regret than the young laird of 
Durie, who was his bosom friend, and had jast 
been affianced to his sister, a very beautiful and 
interesting girl of sixteen. 

Tne moment he heard of Rollo’s tragical 
death, he determined to avenge it, although he 
knew he had little chance of surviving a per- 
sonal encounter with such a desperado as Gray- 
steel. Accordingly, having. furnished himself 
with a good Highland broadsword, and without 
communicating his intention, to any one, he set 
off for the residence of the freebooter.. Nor was 
the route he had to take, any more than the 
occasion of the journey, agreeable. A trackless 
moor, of some miles in extent, lay between him 








and Ranag, so very bleak and barren, that, in 
the words of the poet, 

The solitary bee 

Flew there on restless wing, 

Seeking in vain one blossom where to fix. 

He had not gone far before he was overtaken 
by a severe storm, which rendered it impossible 
for him to continue his y- The wind, 
which blew at times with irresistible fury, 
dashed the rain, mingled with hail, in his face, 
and howled like a maniac on the naked moor. 
Clouds of.turbid vapour, issuing, as it were, 
from a vast surface, hurried across the sky, and 
now and then rolling of thunder, while it prog- 
nosticated a continuance of the storm, added not 
@ little to its terrors. ; 

Driven by the wind and battered by the rain, 
our traveller began anxiously to look around 
him for some place of shelter. At length, to his 
great joy, he espied, a few hundred yards dis- 
tant, a small, solitary-cottage, situated on the 
edge of the moor. Thither he immediately 
directed his steps, and, on entering, found its 
sole occupant to bea pooraged widow, who lived 
upon the gratuitous bounty of her neighbours. 

There was something in her appearance, 
though bent down by years and infirmity, that 
spoke of better days. 

On @ small stool beside her lay the Bible, 
which she seemed to have been just reading. 

She welcomed the stranger with a look of 
much cheerfulness, and kindly offered him such 
accommodation for the night as her scanty 
means could afford. 

As the storm continued to rage with unabated 
violence, Durie gladly accepted the proffered 
hospitality, and in the meantime the venerable 
hostess did all in her power to make him com- 
fortable, by putting an additional peat or,two on 
~~ hearth, and furnishing him with something 

eat. 

On examining the seanty furniture of the 
apartment, which was now more distinctly seen 
by the light of a blazing turf-fire, he 
in one corner a very uncommon-looking sword, 
— - appearance of which he was not a little 

ck. 


The blade and hilt were covered with a variety 
of strange ters and fantastic devices, 
nly indicating that it was of foreign mann- 
cture, and belonged to a remote period. His 
curiosity was powerfully excited ; and onasking 
the old: woman how she-came by sucha magni- 
ficent weapon, she gave him the following par- 
ticulars. regarding it: The sword, which had 
originally belonged to a noble Saracen, was that 
of her deceased husband, who had been a volun- 
teer in the regiment of Highlanders that had 
gone. over to Holland under the command of 
Lord. Reay. He had received it.asa present from 
a Polish Jew, whose life he had saved ina mo- 
ment of extreme danger. 

She, moreover, informed him that her hus- 
band, while on his death-bed, had strictly 
enjoined her not to-sell on dispose of it in any 
way, but to preserve it as an heirloom of the 
family. There was, she-said, mag* ‘n it. 

On getting this account of the < .ord, Durie 
told the woman who he was, and the errand on 
which he was going, and begged of her to give 
him the use of it for a single day. After much 
entreaty, she at last agreed to give it, on the 
condition that it should be strictly returned, 

The storm, which was-short lived in propor- 
tion to its:violence, gradually died away towards 
morning ; and at the first peep of day, our hero, 
who burned to measure weapons with the mur- 
derer of his friend, was up, and, with his 
enchanted sword firmly girt.on his side, pursuing 
his solitary route. across the moors. 

His spirits were now buoyant with hope, and 
he beheld with a feeling of sympathy the uni- 
versal gladness which, after the late convulsion 
of. its elements, was diffused over the face of 
nature. Our traveller was not long in reaching 
the brow of Bencheildt; and. seareely had he 
descended half way down the side fronting the 
castle when he was met by Graysteel, who, as 
usual, challenged him for intruding on his 
grounds, and desired him to draw and defend 
himself. 


Villain!” cried Durie, unsheathing his 
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weapon, which flashed in his hand like the 
Scandinavian monarch’s celebrated elfin sword ; 
“Villain! You wantonly slew my’ friend, and 
you shall atone for it with your heaft’s 
blcod !”” 

The robber chief langhed scornfully at what 
he considered his empty bravado, and immedi- 
ately made a thrust at his opponent, which the 
latter parried with admirable dexterity. 

A desperate struggle ensued. Graysteel fought 
with the fury of an enraged mastiff, but young 
Durie pressed upon him so hard with his never- 
failing blade that he was obliged to give way, 
and at last received a mortal wound. 

After this, the hero of our tale went immedi- 
ately home, and having raised a body of stout 
followers, proceeded back to Ranag, took the 
castle, and nearly levelled it with the ground. 

The denouement of this little story may be 
anticipated. 

After a decent period for mourning had 
elapsed, Durie led his beautiful bride to the 
hymeneal altar. Nor, in the midst of his good 
fortune did he forget his good friend, the old 
woman of the moor. 

The sword, which had proved so invaluable an 
auxiliary to. him in the hour of need, he not only 
returned to her, but he took her under his 
protection and made her comfortable for the rest. 
of her days. 


doy seized her withered veins, and one bright gleam 
Of setting life shone om her evening hours. 








SCIENCE. 


a 


In a picture of the world before man, presented! 
in a recent lecture by Professor W. Boyd 
Dawkins, America, in the eocene and miocene 

riods, was shown to have been united with 

urope by a. densely wooded barrier of land ex- 
tending past the Faroe Islands; while the alli- 
gators and fishes of Europe were not distinguish- 
able from those of this continent. 


A merezoritTs from Cohahuila, in Mexico, has 
been presented by Mons. Daubrée to the Paris 
Academy of Sciences. It is remarkable as being 
the first metallic meteorite in which chrome iron: 
has ever been found. 


AN enormous whale, fifty-two feet long, was 
recently captured and killed on the coast of 
Schleswig. It swam into a bay at high water, 
and was stranded when the tide fell. The. tail 
fin measured seven feet acrogs. 


A reporT comes from Greece that fossil 
remains of man have been discovered on the Is- 
land of Eubcea. 

Mr. Davip Gitt, now director of the obser- 
vatory at the Cave of Good Hope, has just 
received the gold medal of the Royal Astronom- 
ical Society, in recognition of his work in observ- 
ing the opposition of the planet Mars in 1877 
from the Island of Ascension, for the purpose 
of determining the distance of the sun from the 
earth. His result makes this distance 93,800,000 
miles. 

Exrraorpinary differenees have been de- 
tected in the strength of preparations of aconite 
sold. in various parts of Europe. Thus asample 
obtained in Paris of the nitrate proved to. be 
one hundred.and seventy times as.strong as a 
German specimen of the same drug, This was 
the most startling contrast revealed by Pro- 
fessor Pflugge’s recent. investigation of the 
subject; but there were other samples which 


turned out to be eight, twenty, and thirty 


times as. powerful as the standard of compar- 
ison, 

Two cases of fungi and flowers described as 
exquisitely prepared in their natural colours, 
were lately received by tne'scientific committee 
of the Royai Horticultural Society from Mr. 
English, of Epping. His method for retaining 
the natural effects in the preservation of flowers 
involves the use of plaster of Paris. This sub- 
stance, mixed with twice as much dry sand and 
a little camphor to prevent mildew, has long 
been: employed for similar purposes in France. 
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BY A HAIR’S BREADTH. 
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CHAPTER I. 
ARNOLD HASTINGS’S NARRATIVE. 


Ir anybody can carry their recollection back 
as far as the month of January, in the year of 
our Lord One thousand eight hundred and 
sixty, they will remember, as I well do, what 
frightful weather prevailed on the fourteenth 
of the month in question. 

The wind blew in hungry, howling gusts, 
whirling the snowflakes madly in all directions, 
but especially in the direction of the railway 
carriage in which circumstances had placed me, 
and whereI had stretched myself full length on 
the seat, vainly endeavouring to raise the 
temperature by an extra supply of rugs. 

The storm king was abroad, indeed, that day, 
and the elements were arrayed against each 
other in terrific combat. The war of the ele- 
ments, however, was but a faint reflection of 
the combat that was going on in my own breast. 
‘Anger, malice, and all uncharitableness”’ 
{Heaven forgive me that it was so!), mingled 
with an almost sickening dread of what the 
future might have in store for me, were rampant 
there. 

I, Arnold Hastings, of the county of Salop, 
bachelor, aged twenty-five years, led from my 
earliest childhood to consider myseif my uncle’s 
heir, found myself suddenly ousted from that 
enviable position, and reduced to one of com- 
parative obscurity and dependence, by his insane 





[BENEVOLENCE—A FARM-YAED PICTURE. ] 


marriage with his housekeeper, the union 
having resulted in the birth of a son, who would 
inherit after his father, the estate being strictly 
entailed. 

The letter, announcing both facts (for the 
marriage had been kept secret as long as 
possible), received by me that morning, lay in 
my breast pocket; and againI say, may I be 
forgiven for the awful passions that it aroused! 

There was a good deal of excuse for my want 
of resignation, for I knew it must delay my 
marriage with Maud Stapylton, and it might 
possibly put an end to it altogether. It was 
this possibility I shrank from, and could not 
contemplate calmly. P 

Both Mrs. Stapylton and her daughter were 
anxious that the latter should make a wealthy 
match, as the former’s jointure died with her; 
and it was useless to disguise from myself the 
fact that being heir-presumptive to a fine pro- 
perty had been a weighty argument in favour 
of Maud’s acceptance of my suit. How would 
it be now, when I had only my allowance of 
five hundred pounds per annum to depend 
on? Would she consent to marry on that sum, 
trusting to my exertions to increase it ? or would 
her mercenary mother oblige her to break off 
the engagement ? 

Of course, I did not believe that Maud would 
willingly give me up in consequence of the 
change in my prospects; she loved me too well 
for that, I flattered myself. But if her mother 
forbade the marriage, what could she do ? 

Then my thoughts went back to th2 child 
who had innocently caused this dilemma, and in 
my folly I cursed the fate that had brought the 
youngster into the world. 

The snow came down thicker and thicker; the 








wind howled more dismally (if possible) as the 
day wore on, and the evening closed in dark and 
grey. At last, wearied with my ineffectual 
efforts to pierce the mystery of the future, I 
composed myself to sleep, and was just drop- 
ping off, when the train stopped at a small sta- 
tion. 

Directly after the door of the compartment 
opened, and a slight, girlish figure, completely 
enveloped in a long, blue, waterproof cloak, 
stepped in. 

I was sitting up, inwardly declaring that the 
luck was all against me, that I could not even 
dose in peace, when, perceiving that she had 
disturbed me, she bent forward, and in the 
sweetest voice I ever heard, naively apologised 
for having disturbed me. ‘It had looked like 
an empty compartment from the outside, or she 
would not have got in.” 

Her voice, so wondrously bewitching, aroused 
my curiosity to see her face, which was covered 
by such a thick, dark veil that it was impossible 
to discern her teatures; so throwing off the 
rugs, I sat up, passed her the foot warmer, 
offered her one of my wraps, which was declined, 
and showed her the little attentions in my 
power, all, to my discredit be it said, with a view 
to induce her to lift that veil. 

My efforts were, however, futile. She was 
not to be tempted; and it was only upon our 
arrival at the station, which proged to be our 


‘mutual destination, that I succeeded in getting 


a glimpse of what was behind the veil. As L 
turned to assist her out of the carriage she 
threw it up to see the step more clearly, and to 
my surprise, revealed a sweetly pretty but 
childish face, where I had pictured a lovely 
woman's. 
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“I am very much obliged to you, sir,” she 
eaid, on alighting ; and then, with a shy little 
vow, waiked quickly away, and was lost to sight 
in the crowd, for Hamlyn was an important 
place, and the arrivals were numerous. 

Child though she was to all appearance, I 
seemed perfectly fascinated, and stood looking 
afrer her until I felt my arm touched, and a 
man in livery addressed me. 

“ Good evening, sir. Carriage waiting, sir.” 

«Ab, John, good evening. All well, John ?” 

“Yes, sir. ‘bis yours, sir ?”’ 

Lifting the rugs with one arm and the port- 
manteau with the other, he preceded me to the 
brougham which had been sent to meet me. 

«Ab, Arnold Hastings!” I asked myself, as 
I caught sight of my reflection in the glass 
opposite, “ would they have been so attentive, I 
wonder, had they known you are no longer heir 
of West Cliffe ?” 

I strove to put away the bitter thought, and 
tried to persuade myself that the Stapyltons 
would be above the meanness of despising me 


' for my poverty. 


When I arrived at “The Firs” the family 
were dressing for dinner, and I was shown at 
once to my bedroom, which overlooked the 
croquet lawn and a sort of side entrance to the 
servants’ offices, lit by a flaring gas burner, 
which threw out a broad red stream of light on 
the pathway. 

Suddenly the outer gate opened, and a smail 
ficure advanced, walking slowly, as if wearied. 
To wy intense astonishment, it was my little 
friend in the blue waterproof and veil. Who 
could she be, to thus enter by the servant's 
door? I must ask Maud, I thought, as I went 
downstairs. 

On entering the drawing-room IT found Maud 


/ ready to receive me, and my spirits revived con- 


siderably at her reception. It was so quietly 
affectionate, and yet so gracefully reserved, 
that I was enraptured, and felt more than ever 
that to lose her would be maddening. 

When I told ber that I had come down to ask 
ter a very important auestion, the eyes fell 
and the long eyelashes swept the hot cheek so 
modestly, that I could hardly be blamed for in- 
terpreting these signs iriny favour. My heart 
beat high with hope. 

“ She loves me! she loves me!” I whispered 
to myself. 

I had not meant to tell her that nicht, but 
her manner was so different to what I had pre- 
viously experienced (for she was a haughty 
beauty, and rather exacting) that I stole away 
to the conservatory when the gentlemen were 
sitting over their wine, and found her, as I ex- 
pected. 

She heard me to the end very auietiy, then, 
after a few words of sympathy and condolence, 
declared it her intention to do nothing without 
her mother’s consent, which she had no doubt 
could be gained, and I was not to trouble about 
it for the next few days, but enjoy myseif tho- 
roughly. 


I was happy that night, wildly bappy!. 


Maud’s Delilah glances set my pulses beating, 
and sent the blood coursing through my veins 
at fever heat, till I could scarcely bear it. 
When I went to bed, at a late hour, with her 
“Good night” kiss on my lips, and a pressure 
on my breast where her head had lain fora 
moment, my brain was in such a whirl—so hot, 
so fevered—that I threw up the window, and, 
leaning out, let the cold breeze blow on my 
face. 

I was chilled instantiy, and, shivering from 
head to foot, I sought my couch, only to pass a 
restless, miserable night, and to rise next 
morning with what I thought was an attack of 
ague, but which proved in the end to be far more 
serious. 

With some difficulty I dressed and was de- 
scending to the breakfast-room, when a giddiness 
seized me, and without further warning, I fell 
fainting on the stairs. I was raised and carried 
back to my room, and a doctor sent for, who 
pronounced the symptoms those of typhoid fever, 
and recommended that a nurse should be 
engaged at once, as it would be impossible to 
more me without danger. 








Tuis was, of course, not repeated in my 
presence, but the disease had laid such hold on 
me that in a couple of hours I felt as if I were 
going to die, that I was sinking fast, and the 
frantic desire took possession of me to see Maud 
once more before delirium claimed me for its 
own. 

I succeeded in scrawling a few lines to Mrs. 
Stapylton, beseeching her to bring Maud to my 
room, if only for a few seconds, to say farewell, 
as the conviction had come upon me that I 
should not survive my illness. 

I received a verbal reply: 

“ Mrs. Stapylton was sorry to refuse, but she 
could not expose herself and daughter to the 
risk of infection. Miss Maud says tne same, sir,” 
continued the girl. 

‘Why, what, do they fear?” I wonderingly 
asked. 

“The fever, sir. The doctor says it’s TrPpus,” 
replied the girl, with a shudder, which pro- 
claimed her own fear. ‘They are packing up, 
they are, to get away as fast as they can from 
here, they aresoafeared ; but they never thinks 
of us poor servants, who must stay through it 
all. Nobody ’ud miss them much if they was 
took,” she muttered, in a lower tone. 

Iturned my face to the wall, and my heart 
seemed as if it would break. It had ail come 
upon me so suddenly, and to be left to die like 
a dog, uncared for, unmourned, was a crushing 
blow. Then, if never before, did I realise that 
prayer, “For all that are pEsoLaTE and op- 
pressed.” 

The wind, however, is tempered to the shorn 
lamb, and my senses were fast leaving me, when 
a motherly face, though a trifle hard in outline, 
stooped over me, saying she had come to see me 
through my trouble. She was the nurse. 

After this, I remember nothing more for a 
long, long time. I awoke to find myself in a 
curious situation. I thought I was in a narrow 
garden with no outlet, and with such high 
walls that it was impossible to surmount them. 
The ground was covered with snow, and it was 
cold—bitterly cold; but strange to say, despite 
its wintry covering, the garden boasted the 
most beautiful flowers, witn one peculiarity— 
they were all wnite. Suddenly a light shone 
into the garden, and with a strange delight I 
tried to rise upwards to it, but in vain. I 
seemed frozen to the snowy surface. With a 
great cry, I thought I gave up the attempt and 
was about to sink back to my old position on the 
ground, when a figure, with the face of a child- 
angel, looked over the wall, and, stretching out 
its arms, raised me tenderly, lifted me right out 
of that garden and laid me down, oh! so gently, 


.in a soft, warm place where angels lulled me to 


sleep. And again I remember no more. 


CHAPTER II. 
RECALLED TO LIFE. 
Tap, TAP, TAP, at the chamber door. The 
nurse rose and opened it. 

«Now, Miss Sydney, what are you doing here ? 
Weshall have you taking ill next, that’s what 
iv’ll be. Where’s Sarah ?” 

“ She is so frightened, poor thing, and I am 
not. LIonly came totell you your breakfast is 
ready. Will you have it upstairs ?” 

“Yes, I must. I dursn’t leave him, poor 
fellow !”” 

«‘ How is he this morning ? any better ?”’ 

** No, same as yesterday; quite senseless.” 

“* May I see him, just for a moment ?” 

« Bless my heart alive, no! The idea of such 
athing! If you take my advice you'll getaway 
from here altogether.” 

“Oh, no! my place is here. Besides, I’ve 
promised Cousin Stapylton, so I could not go if 
I wished. I couldn’s leave the house in Sarah’s 
charge.” 

«“ Why ? there’s Mrs. Hunt and the house- 
maids.” 

“The housekeeper went last night, and the 
two girls this morning, so Saran, Tom, and I 
are the only ones in the house,” 

“Dear, dear! Well, you godown nowand teil 
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Sarah to bring up my breakfast, and don’t rou 
come up again till I tell you.” 

“* Oh, but, nurse, I must come up to know how 
he’s getting on. Fancy, how dreadful to be so 
illand not havea single person you love near 
you. I know what it is,” and the blue eyes filled 
with tears. Then with a smile like a sunbeam 
chasing away rain clouds, she coaxingly added. 
* You will let me come, won’t you? Let me make 
believe I am his father and mother, and brothers 
and sisters, roiled into one, and coming to see how 
he is. Ido pity him so much.” 

« Tender-hearted littlesoul,” mused nurse Joyce 
to herself, as she dismissed Miss Sydney witn 
a “We'll see about it” promise. ‘“She’s one 
of the right sort, bless her; and that’s more 
than be said of all of ’em, in this house, I’m 
thinking.”. 

Tap, tap, tap. After a few hours’ interval 
came Sydney, and nothing that Mrs. Joyce 
could say would induce her to give up her fre- 
quent visits. 

“I want to know the minute he’s a little 
better. I have something to give him whica [ 
know will make him weil.” 

This was her constant plea—the “ something ”’ 
being a letter from Maud. 

Day after day the reply was the same. 

“He was no better; still unconscious ;”’ and 
when at length there was a change it was for 
the worse. 

“ Sinking fast,” the medical man said when he 
saw him later. ‘ Telegraph for his friends.” 

**T don’t know where they live,” said Sydney, 
wringing her hands in despair. “ What had I 
better do ?” 

* Poor child, it is too much responsibility for 
you. You had better come back with me. Mr. 
Wynne will be very pleased for you to stay with 
us.” 

“Oh, no, doctor, I couldn’t go, thank you. 
I am not at all frightened for myself. It is 
only forhim. LIamsosorry. Oh, doctor, can’t 
you save him ?” 

Dr. Wynne shook his head sadly. 

“T have done all that man can do for him. 
Nothing short of a miracle can save him.” 

‘‘T must telegraph to Maud,” she said, after a 
slight pause. 

‘The doctor beat a tattoo softly on the floor with 
his stick, and meditated. He knew enougnof Miss 
Stapylton to doubt her endangering her safety 
and comfort by venturing back into the neigh- 
bourhood of infection, even to pay the last office 
of affection toa lover. He had been highly in- 
dignant at the departure of mother and daugh- 
ter, leaving Sydney exposed to the danger they 
shunned, and had several times tried to induce 
the latter to accept the hospitality of his roof, 
but his efforts had been unsuccessful. 

He felt convinced there was not the slightest 
probability of either Mrs. or Miss Stapylton 
obeying the summons if it were sent, but he was 
a sufficient student of human nature to feel that 
they would be pretty sure to seize any opportu- 
nity of exculpating themselves and laying the 
blame on others if the telegram were not for- 
warded, so, buttoning up his coat, he said: 

«“T’ll send the message to them on my way 
home, and save you the trouble. Let me see-— 
47, Carzon Street. Allright. I shan’t beaway 
long, so that you will have some one to depend 
on when the worst happens.” 

The despatch was sent: 

* ArnoLtp Hastinas is at the point of death. 


m 


Come at once, if you would see him alive! 
And the reply received was as exvected : 


«We dare not risk coming back. Will esteem 
it a great favour if, in the absence of his uncle, 
who is abroad, you will attend to the necessary 
details; and hereby empower you to incur any 
needful expense.” 


The doctor’s lip curled as he read it. 

«The friendship of the world !”” he muttered, 
sadly. 

To Sydney it was a great surprise. 

«‘ How coup Maud keep away 2?” she thougit. 

The hours passed slowly by. At intervals she 
stole softly to the sick-room to proffer help, or 
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take refreshment for the doctor and nurse, and 
every time she would ask anxiously if he were 
conscious yet, Dr. Wynne having said that pro- 
bably consciousness would return before death. 

Avout eleven o’clock Mrs. Joyce came out of 
the bedroom quickly, and started at sight of 
Sydney, wrapped in a woollen shawl, wandering 
like a ghost up and down tne corridor, with 
such a white face. 

«« My lamb, this is no place:for you. Do go to 
bed, there’s a dearie !” 

The poor child broke down at this completely, 
and flinging herself into the old) woman’s arms, 
wept piteously. 

“ Nay, Miss Sydney, darling, don’t.’ee fret ; 
he’ll soon be better off now.” 

“ Oh, Joyee, it is so dreadful to die like that 
—not to know you are dying! Will he speak 
again, do you think ?” ‘ 

“There’s no teiling. 
without waking at all! 
you, there’s a dear !” 

“If Igo and lie down, will you promise to 
call me if he does wake? I want to give him 
Maud’s letter, and perhaps he might send hera 
message by me.” 

“Yes, certainly, miss, if you wish it; but you 
must promise not to get up till you are called.” 

Thus saying, she led Sydney away, and after 
making her as comfortable as possible under 
the circumstances (for she refused to undress), 
she had the satisfaction of seeing her fall asleep 
in a very few minutes, and she slept on undis- 
turbed through the night. 

“ Before the morning,” the doctor had said, 
in answer to the nurse’s whispered question, 
after she had listened to his directions, prepara- 
tory to his departure; and just when. the 
shadows grew darkest and coldest, the mysteri- 
ous presence of Azrael, Angel of Death, was felt 
in the chamber, and with one touch of his icy 
finger he stilled the heart of Arnold Hastings! 

It was eight o’clock, and the sun was shining 
brightly, when Sydney awoke. She rose at 
once, wondering why they had let her sleep so 
late, and performed her toilette hastily, hoping 
against hope that the news which awaited ner 
might be good news. 

She flung up her window when she was ready, 
and was greeted from below by Dr. Wynne, 
who desired her to put. on her hat and jacket 
and join him forthwith in the garden. She 
obeyed, and in a few words hetold her all, end- 
ing by declaring that now he should insist on 
her going home with him then and there. 

“I have written to Mrs. Stapylton to that 
effect,” said he; “‘ so now’you have no excuse.” 

On hearing this she went willingly, and sub- 
mitted to be made much of that day by Mrs. 
Wynne, but the next morning she slipped off 
before breakfast, and surprised Sarah by her 
sudden and early appearance. 

Finding that Joyce was upstairs in the death- 
chamber, she proceeded to the conservatory, and 
emerged with both hands full of white blos- 
soms. 

Tap, tap, tap, at the door. 

«Joyce, I have brought some flowers. Will 
you place them for me?” she whispered, entreat- 
ingly. 

*‘ Miss Sydney, when will you learn to take 
care of yourself? Coming back into this place 
is enough to give you the fever! Here, give 
me the flowers, and get away with you directly. 
Bless her sweet face!’ she went on, as she 
closed the door unceremoniously; “ she’s for ever 
thinking and doing for them as never troubles 
theirselves about her. This poor fellow can’t, 
perhaps,” laying a spray of stephanotis and a 
beautiful white camelia on his breast; ‘but 
there’s others that could, more shame to ’em !” 

Tap, tap, tap, at tie door. 

“What, back again, Miss Sydney! I'll tell 
the doctor, that I will!” 

“No, no, Joyce, dear Joyce, do listen to me. 
Indeed, I will not trouble you any more, but I 
forgot this just now. The letter, Joyce!’ and 
she stopped, breathless and tearful. 

“ What letter, my lamb ?” 

“Maud gave it me for him. I want him to 
have it even now. Just let me put it into his 
hand !” 


Sometimes they go off 
Now, come, do as I tell 





““No, dearie, I dursn’t. Dr. Wynne would 
never forgive me. It would be tempting Pro- 
vidence to let you go in even for a minute. 
Will it doifItake it, miss? Iwill put it as 
you tell me.” 

“ Yes, that will do, if you will not let me goin 
myself. Put it in his nand, please. I will stay 
here while you go im” 

The woman took the note, hoiding it respect- 
fully with the corner of her apron, and pro- 
ceeded to do as she was requested. Lifting the 
cold fingers reverentily, she laid it gently in their 
clasp, and was about to replace the coffin-lid, 
when a faint sound startled her. She pushed 
the lid away altogether, and looked at the body 
in terror-stricken amazement ! 

The next instant, with a white, scared face, 
she rushed from tie room, past Sydney, past 
Sarah, who was in the hall, and returned imme- 
diately with the doctor, who fortunately had 
just arrived, having come to fetcn Sydney. 

Bursting into hysterical tears, she exclaimed : 

“Thank Heaven, you are here, sir! He’s 
living, doctor—he’s living! Quick! come quick 
and help him!” 

The doctor followed her hastily, wondering if 
she had gone mad. 

“Why, Joyce!” he began; but he stopped 
and turned pale at the sight that met his eyes. 
* Good Heavens!” was all that he could utter. 

The eyes that had been closed, as if sleeping 
the sleep that knows no waking, were indeed 
open, with a faint gleam of intelligence in them, 
which had been strange to them for weeks, and 
there was a faint stirring of the fiowers on his 
breast, showing that the lungs had resumed 
their functions. 

“ Joyce, we must move him instantly, before 
he recovers consciousness! Anywhere out of 
this. It would kill him if he woke up in a coffin! 
Merciful powers! to think that’ he would have 
been buried alive !” 

The perspiration stood in great beads on his 
forehead at the bdre idea, and as he wiped them 
away a heartfelt thanksgiving went up to 
Heaven that he had been spared this terrible 
mistake! 

They carried him intoanother room, and from 
that moment a miraculous change seemed to 
have taken place. For days the doctom never 
left.him, and within a week the life that had 
been so nearly lost was wooed back ! 


(To be continued.) 








A LECTURER on microscopy, Mr. Henry Pock- 
lington, says: ‘I have been called an enthusi- 
astic microscopist, whose admiration of the in- 
strument has passed into a passion, and I do 
not care to rebut the impeachment. The mi- 
croscope has taken me, as it has taken many 
more, from the worries and cares of a busy life 
into a region where, when we get beneath the 
surface, all is calm and restful. We see Nature 
working out with patience and care through 
long ages and calmly waiting the result.” We 
fully appreciate the recreative influence of scien- 
tific research generally, but we have never been 
accustomed to associate with microscopy any 
such sense of restfulness as is spoken of here: 


How To rncrgasr THE Lieut or Gas Frames. 
—Mr. W. Lascelles Scott lately stated that he 
had arranged an ordinary fish«tail burner at an 
angle of from 60 to 45 degrees, and allowed 
finely divided alkaline earths to percolate 
through the flame; and he found that without 
any increased consumption of gas, a fairly 
marked increase of light resulted. The mean 
results of several experiments were as follows: 
With a normal flame of 16°71 candles, the addi- 
tion of pure lime gave 17°95, of magnesia 17.13, 
and, curiously enough, of an intimate mixture of 
lime and magnesia, a larger increase than either 
separately, namely, 18°23. _The same mixture, 
with the addifion of 10 per cent. of another 
earth, gave 18°34. With a specially constructed 
Argand burner, the flame being conical, the 
light was raised from 62°4 candles, burning gas 
alone, to 67°3 with the addition of lime only, an@ 
with lime and magnesia. to 68°5.: 


MEN AND THEIR WIVES. 





Tue relations of man and wife ought, in the 
first. place, to be marked by invariable mildness 
and kindliness—the proofs of profound: attach- 
ment and exhaustless esteem. The most perfect 
confidence ought to exist between man and 
‘wife, for harmony and happiness cannot exist 
withont: 

Confidence is’ the moral chain that unites 
man to woman. When the place of confidence 
is usurped by suspicion, then comes a monster 
wi. dreeds quarrels and even hatred—jealousy. 
There isa great deal of selfishness in jealousy. 
Those who are most ready to entertain so bitter 
a sentiment, are not so much annoyed at their 
partner loving another, as that he or she no 
longer loves her or him. If the first:suspicions 
of want of allegiance are met by an increased 
kindness and attention, the frail partner is at 
onee reclaimed to a sense of duty; but if met 
by the indication of an injured pride and vanity, 
by. i-humour, moroseness, and irascibility, the 
partner for life is often lost for ever. But the 
fact is, that suspicions should never ve indulged 
in. 

The expression of.an unjust suspicion 
alienates love and esteem for ever. If there is 
foundation for such, it is no longer suspicion but 
reality, and to be great or gracious the culprit 
should be pardoned. The frail party will be tnus 
reclaimed. There is no greater sign of folly 
and stupidity than asuspicious and jealous dis- 
position. 

Not to be jealous, is by some supposed to be 
indifferent, whereas it is want of amiability 
and kindly attentions that marks indifference. 
To please and to be loved, the qualities of the 
heart must be united to the riches of the mind. 
It isan incontestable thing that kindly atten- 
tions, managed with intelligence and délicacy, 
both win and hold in their keeping more hearts 
than physical beauty can ever command. 

A man should not be exacting or dissatisfied 
with what his wife does. He should always 
begin by reforming himself, before he criticises 
his wife’s faults. It isa wiser policy to approve 
than to disapprove, and ensures peace at home. 
But above everything a man must never be 
passionate or rude to his wife. The first and 
slightest intimation of such want of self-control 
destroys for ever the most delicate and the 
most exquisite illusion in the intercourse of the 
sexes. 

A man should not oppress his wife with his 
assumed superiority of intelligence. Heshould, 
on the contrary, listen to her advice with eager- 
ness, for the slightest symptoms of contempt 
touches a woman to the quick, and a woman 
whose pride has been hurt by her nusband can 
always find her own means of revenge. Words 
that humiliate, remarks that bring forth a blush, 
hints that wound self-love, should be carefully 
avoided. A man should always stand in such a 
relation to his wife that she can never feel the 
wish to seek consolation by relating her troubles 
toanother. If she does so to a female, the latter 
will poison her mind; if she does so toa man, 
the husband has already lost all moral as- 
cendency. 

Patience is one of the most important aualities 
in a good husband. It is requisite in order to 
understand a wife’s character, a thing never 
easily arrived at. It is necessary in order to 
enter into all those graceful trifles which more 
particularly characterize a woman’s conduct. If, 
when a wife is playful and caressing, the husband 
is morose and indifferent, repugnance gradually 
results. When,a man’s tastes do not assimilate 
with his wife’s, the woman can be brought to 
sympathise with his sentiments by patient cul- 
tivation, but never by abrupt proceedings. 








IMAGINATION, which is so much decried as in- 
compatible with reason, is only a stronger and 
more fecund reason. Dry and sterile minds, that 
form the great number, not being able toattain 
thereto, revenge themselves by reviling the ima 








gination.— LamMENNAIS. 
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THE HOUSEWIFE. 
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COFFEE. 


“ Corres,” says an old writer, “ quickens the 
spirits and makes the heart lightsome;” and 
Dr. Kitchener said, “ As used on the Continent, 
it serves the double purpose of an agreeable 
tonic and an exhilarating beverage.” 

A general belief prevails in this country that 
theacknowledged superiority of the coffee which 
is made in France is to be attributed to the 
chicory powder which is put into it before boil- 
ing. The truth, however, is that this powder, 
which is made from the dried and roasted root 
of the cultivated dandelion, is only used in coffee- 
houses and other places of public entertainment 
in France for the purpose of adulteration, and a 
teaspoonful of it is added to an ounce of genuine 
coffee. The cost of the chicory is something 
under threepence per pound’in France, but in 
this country, where it is justly recommended to 
be mixed with coffee to correet its heating pro- 
perties, it has been modestly advertised at half 
a crown. 

The usual mode in which coffee is prepared 


Me in France at the coffee-houses is this: Cold 


water is poured upon the ground coffee, in the 
proportion of one pint to two ounces of the 
powder, with one sixth or eighth part of the 
powder of chicory added. This is then placed 
in the ashes'of a wood fire, and left stewing for 
several hours. It is then taken away and 
allowed to settle, and being poured off when 
perfectiy clear, is warmed up for use, and served 


/ as a café noir, without milk; in the proportion 
_ of one-third coffee and two-thirds milk. 


In private families im France, as in this 


” country, the coffee is made by infusion, without 
' chicory, or the latter is used only medicinally. 


Where the frequent use of coffee is found to 
over stimulate the stomach, and to distress the 
nerves, occasioning pain and acidities, the Paris 
physicians order a little Castile soap to be 
scraped into the cup with the coffee. This pro- 
duces scarcely any unpleasant taste, although 
the contrary might be expected, and is very 
highly extolled by persons who have used it. 

In Portugal, coffee is always made by infusion, 
and is very strong, an ounce being used for one 
good-sized cup; yet, from its cheapness, a small 
cup of coffee, including sugar and milk, may be 


- had in a first-rate coffee-housefora penny. 


In most parts of Spain coffee is but little 
used, and is then made very weak, an. ounce 
only being used for eight or ten persons. Where 
there are French coffee-houses, the French 
mode of preparing it is adopted. 

In France, the ground coffee at the grocers’ 
shops is frequently adulterated with burnt 
chestnuts. It ought to beadded that the coffee 
which is used in private families in France owes 
much of its delicious flavour to the fact of its 
being used soon after roasting. The process of 
roasting is carried on there by retail grocers 
and private families every day; whereas in this 
country, the berries from which our coffee is 
prepared, has, generally speaking, been roasted 
several months previously. 

In Greece, the coffee is neither roasted ‘nor 


) ground until it is about to be used, and itis 


then more burned, and ground finer, than it is 
with us; and they drink it “black,” and with- 
Out milk. 





Tratian Cream.—Mix a pint of thick cream 
with the juice of a large lemon, and a glass of 
white wine; put the peel of the lemon in whole, 
with a sufficient quantity of loaf sugar; beat 
them well together with a whisk; put a clear 
muslin over the mould, and pour the cream in ; 
let it drain till the following day, tnen turn it 
out carefully. 

To Maxe Soy.—One pound of salt, two 
pounds of common sugar, fried for half an hour 
over a slow fire ; add to this three pints of boil- 
ing water, of essence of anchovies about half a 
pies, a few cloves, and a bunch of sweet herbs ; 

oil altogether till the salt is dissolved; when 
cold, hottle it for use. 





FACETIA. 


a 
DRUNK. 
(a SONG FROM THE GERMAN.) 


Out of the tavern I’m stepping to-night. 
Holloa! this street’s in a very bad plight! 
Twisting and turning, and ali out of place— 
Street has got drunk, it’s a very clear case! 


And the moon! A very queer figure you cut, 

With one eye staring while t’other is snut. 

Tipsy again! and you’re greatly to blame; 

Old as you are, ’tis a horrible shame! 

And then the street lamps—a scandalous 
sight— 

Never a one of them standing upright ; 

Bending and staggering—upon my word, 

Every one is as drunk as a lord! 

Nothing is soberly steady. That’sodd! | 

Nothing goes straight that to-night is abroad. 

No ’spectable man ought with them to re- 
main— 

Better go into the tavern again! 





A TRAVELLER in a slow coach said it was 
called ** The Regulator,” because all the other 
coaches went by it. 


«‘Wuen will ma be home, nurse?” asked little 
Amy. “After dinner,’ replied nurse, grufily. 
* I should like to have dinner now, nurse,” said 
Amy. 

Stana.—A Sunday-school scholar in America 
concluded that David kept a tavern and Goliah 
got drunk at it, because he was told that David 
fetched a “sling” for Goliah, and Goliah got 
* slewed.” 


Tue following couplet was once circulated in 
Oxford, on the choice of Mr. Round as a candi- 
date to represent the University :— 

They sought for a cypher, a cypher they found ; 
That cypher was nothing, that cypher was Rounp! 

A TRAVELLER, being at a coffee-house with 
some gentlemen, was largely drawing on the 
credulity of the company. ‘‘ Where did you 
say all these wonders happened, sir?” asked a 
gentleman. present. “1 can’t exactly say,” 
replied the traveller, “ butsomewhere in Europe 
—Russia, I think.” “I should rather think 
It-a-ly,” returned the other. 


Mr. C. was pastor of a Baptist Church in a 
certain town in one of the Western States. He 
had been on very bad terms with his flock 
forsome time. Before his contract with the 
parish expired, he received the appointment of 
chaplain at the State Prison. Elated at this 
lucky opportunity of getting rid of him, the 
congregation came in full numbers to hear his 
farewell sermon. Great was their astonishment, 
and still greater their anger, when the reverend 
gentleman chose for his. text the following 
words: “TI go to preparea piace for you.... 
that where I am there ye may be also.” 


Onr of our friends relates, with great unction, 
an anecdote of the torment inflicted on a very 
self-conceited individual, by a facetious fellow- 
voyager across the Atlantic, who, in a moment 
of exhilaration from the bottle, had discovered 
the aforesaid individual’s weak poirt of intoler- 
able self-esteem. The son of Momus, having 
scattered his jokes right and left, at length 
turned abruptly to John Thompson (as, for the 
purposes of narrative, we shall call him), ex- 
claiming: “And pray, sir, by what name may 
you be pleased to distinguish yourself?” “John 
Thompson, thank goodness!” replied the unfor- 
tunate Pharisee and self-worshipper, little fore- 
seeing that for the remainder of the voyage his 
arrogant and self-eclectic “ Thank goodness!” 
was to constitute, in the mouth of his inexorcis- 
able tormentor, part and parcel of his name ; as, 
for instance, “I beg your pardon, Mr. John 
Thompson-thank-goodness!” ‘I hope I see you 
well to-day, Mr. J. T.-thank-goodness!”’ and so 
forth, through every variation of the butt- 
making gamut, to the end of the scale. 


€ 


A ScHooumastTeErR in Ohio advertises that he 
will keep a Sunday-School twice a week, on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays! 


* You’RE a puppy!’ said the lady he offended. 
«That must be so, because I was ordered by the 
doctor to have my bark three times a day,” 
said he. 

A Botu.—“* Why did you run away from your 
home, Pat?” was the question. And the reply 
was, “ Because I found out me father wasn’t me 
father at all, but only me uncle!” 


Sopnia (sentimentally): “I dearly love to 
listen to the ticking of a clock. It seems to me 
that a clock has a language of itsown.” Mr. 
Smart: Yes, Sophia, the clock has a language 
—you might say a dialect.” 


** How did you like the sermon this morning ?” 
asked a good brother of the rector. ‘Good, 
loud, forcible speaker,” replied tne rector ; “ but 
when there’s so much noise I always think it 
was made by a blank cartridge.” 


Accorpine to a book on “Kisses,” about 
150,000,000 kisses are given daily in Europe. 
Russia leads, at 30,000,000; Germany next, 
with 28,000,000; France, 18,000,000; England, 
13,000,000; and Saxony, 1,200,000, especially 
Dresden, which does 90,000. 


At dinner she had a doctor on either hand, 
one of whom remarked that they were well 
served, since they had a duck between them. 
** Yes,” she broke in—her wit is of the sort that 
comes in flashes—‘‘and I am between two 
quacks.” Then silence fell. 


«A mAN at Marian, Ind., chose aseat in the 
crotch of a tree, sixty feet from the ground, as 
the place to commit suicide by shooting.’ 
Pat Maloney read this yesterday, and then re- 
marked: “ Bedad, an’—an’ that was a foine 
iday. He could shoot himself to deth wid the 
pistol, an’ thin kill hisself by falling from the 
three. Shure, an’ itz a brallyunt brane that 
mon had.” 

Tue following amusing incident recently 
occurred in Berlin. A tragedian occasionally 

ve a pass to his landlady. She was sitting 
with her little girl in the pit of the theatre, 
when a heavy villain was about to stab the 
tragedian. The child instantly started up, and, 
with tears streaming from her blue eyes, 
shrieked out, “‘ Oh, please don’t kill him, or he 
won’t give us any more tickets for the theatre!’’ 


A FEw evenings ago a little boy was busily 
engaged at his lessons. His father had gone to 
the lodge, and his mother was busy sewing: 
The little boy looked up, and asked: “ Mamma, 
what does the word ‘pretext’ mean?” ‘When 
your father says he has to go to the lodge two 
or three times a week, that isa pretext to get 
away from his family.” The boy did not say 
anything, but the next day, when he read out 
to the whole school his definition of “ pretext,” 
he created a sensation. 


Scarcity or Monry.—Pete Freer is always 
hard up for money. Colonel Andrews has got 
plenty of money; but he doesn’t like to iend it 
to Pete, for fear he would forget all about it. 
Pete met Colonel Andrews, and said to him: 
“Can you lend me half a dollar for a few 
minutes? I want to pay my landlady.” “I’m 
sorry, Pete, but yesterday I let George Horner 
have the last half-dollar I had about me; other- 
wise I would be proud to lend it to you.” Next 
day Pete made another attempt. Andrews said 
he had, on the day before, paid out his last cent 
for taxes ; otherwise he would be only, etc. On 
the next day Pete made another attempt ; but 
Colonel Andrews said he had on the day previ- 
ous been paying his pew rent, and it took his 
last cent; otherwise he could assure him he, etc. 
On the succeeding day Pete once more tackled 
Andrews, who remembered that he had, on the 
day before, contributed the only half-dollar he 
had to. the erection of a public monument ; 

otherwise he would be proud, etc. Pete began 

to lose hope, and the next day, when he met An- 

drews on Austin Avenue, he merely inquired : 

“TI say, Colonel, what did you do yesterday with 

that half-dollar you can’t lend me to-day.”— 





‘“ Texas Siftings.” 
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IN PREPARATION. 


A NEW NOVEL 
By RICHARD DOWLING, 


AUTHOR OF 


* The Mystery of Killard,” “ The Weird Sisters,” 
** The Sport of Fate,”’ “« The Husband’s Secret,” 
** Strawberry Leaves,” ‘*.A Sapphire Ring,” ete. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON MR. DOWLING’S 
PREVIOUS NOVELS. 


“* Holds the reader spell-bound.””"—** Daily Telegraph.” 


**A book to read and be thankful for. I+ wiil bea day 
to be marked by a white stone when Mr. Dowling gives 
us avother novel.”—* Standard.” 


“No one who remembers Mr. Richard Dowling’s re- 
markable story, ‘The Mystery of Killard,’ and no one 
who read it can have forgotten it, wiil be surprised to 
find in his new novel, ‘The Weird Sisters’ (3 vols., 
Tinsley Brothers), an extraordinary amount of peculiar 
and original power. .. . . Even the most case-hardened 
novrel-reader, should he find himself engaged with the 
second volume in the dim and solitary reaches of the 
nicht, wiil wish he could lay the book by till the morning. 
Mr. Dowling will not allow him to do it. His hold is 
like the Ancient Mariner’s, and the tale must be told and 
heard tothe end. The striking peculiarity which, it will 
be remembered, the author of * Uncle Silas’ dis»layed in 
a marked degree, of writing out wordless soliloquy, is 
Mr. Dowling’s ¢ift as well. He can make his people 
think aloud. This is infinitely more effective in reveal- 
ing the processes and changes of character than descrip- 
are Mr. Dowling’s power is essentially dramatic ; 
he excels in Gialogue and situation. There is a half-page 
in the third volume (p. 48) which, to those who have read 
up to it, has a breathless concentration of intensity. 
Again, in the same volume, occurs a short scene between 
Grey and Sir William Midhurst, as quick in interchange 
of dramatic suggestion os anything we remember in 
fiction.” —“ Daily News.” 

“He has chosen to write what is wittily termed a sen- 
sation story. and he has managed ait his first attempt to 
beat Miss Braddon in her own iine. This is strong 
speakine. but those who take our advice and read ‘ The 
Weird Sisters’ will find that we have expressed with 
strict accuracy a fact which will become patent to them 
before the end of the first volume. The whole merit of 
the book lies in the fashion whereby a difficult intrieue 
is wrought out to its finish, so we will not spoil sport by 
giving even a hint at the plot. Suffice it to say that Mr. 
Dowling has the story-telling faculty developed in high 
decree. He catches your interest at the first pace, and 
even if you are inclined to be indifferent or rebellious, 
you find it well-nigh impossible to forbear surrendering 
your keenest attention. The book has not a dull pas- 
sage.’’—‘* Vanity Fair.” 

““Mr. Dowling writes powerfully and well, aiming at 
producing sensationalism of the hichest type, yet steer- 
ing clear of the unhealthy sensualism wh'ch mars the 
success of so many modern novels. * The Weird Sisters’ 
is an intensely interesting work.”—‘t Graphic.” 


** A strange, powerful romance.”’—*"‘ Globe.” 


** Novels are so apt to belie their name by running in 
the most well-worn of ruts, and by exhibiting a striking 
deficiency of novelty, that we welcome with special 
eagerness any outcome of real imaginative invention ; 
and the conception of the original situation, the nature 
of which is sufficiently indicated here, amply proves that 
Mr. Dowling possesses a large measure of genuine crea- 
tive power.’’—“‘ Spectator.” 

“This work alone would have been eronch to have 
established the author’s claim to a place amongst the 
first of living writers of exciting fiction of the more 
intense kind.”’—‘‘ Morning Post.”’ 

“Full of dramatic action. Clever delineations of 
strongly contrasted human eccentricities. interwoven 
with which is a love story of singular freshness.”— 
“‘Tllustrated London News.” 

**The nature of the novel is indeed uncommonly fine.” 
—* World.” 

“The story is kept mysterious with success.” — 
“ Atheneum.” 

**The novel is unquestionably powerful, well written, 
true to the life which it describes, and eminently pure 
and healthy in tone.”’—‘‘ Globe.” 

** Althouch not a little blasé of novel reading, we have 
been able to read ‘The Mystery of Killard’ from cover 
to cover, with unflacging interest.”—“ Irish Times.” 

«The characters are well drawn, the descriptions are 
almost photocraphic, and the story is vigorously 
written.” —** Whitehall Review.” 

“He has given us a book to ‘read,’ and one we can 
comhmend to all who care for a realistic picture without 
the too common trash associated with the ordinary 
novels.” —** Examiner.” 

«We have not read a novel with so much pleasure for 
a loug time.”—"* John Bull.” 

‘*Fullof interest, which increases with every chapter.” 
—‘* Pictorial World.” 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ropric.—1. It would certainly be improper fora young 
lady to introduce herself to a strange sentleman, how- 
ever strong her desire to be acquainted with him. 2. See 
article on “ Breathing and Singing” in last number. 
3. Writing is not good. The phraseology fairly good. 

AMATEUR.—Write to the editor of ‘‘ British Journal of 
Photography,” York Street, Covent Garden. 

S. M. Carsor.—Declined with thanks. 

SoysTayt READER.—It would be hardly safe to advise 
you through the medium of this column. Consult a 
medical man. 

W. N. J.—Any ordinary dictionary will give you a 
reply. 

Iv1Go.—Consult a surgical instrument maker. We fear 
there is no less costly remedy. 

AmeEtia.—The affection is ow local, and must be 
treated by external means. They may, however, bedueto 
irregularity of diet and want of out-door exercise. Small 
doses of sulphur, soda, and antimony, in the form of a 
powder, are sometimes recommended ; but you had better 
obtain medical advice. 

Urernt.—Anything that promotes the healthy growth 
of the hairand condition of the scalp will improve the 
state of yourhair. Perfect cleanliness is indispensable 
for the preservation of the beauty and colour of hair. 
Be sure that your hair is thoroughly dried immediately 
after washing. Brush it constantly in the sun or before 
a fire, and use bear’s grease very sparingly. The hair is 
frequently injured in the way you describe by not keep- 
ing open the pores of the scalp. When washing the hair 
use soap. Brush the hair briskly every morning and 
evening for at least five minutes. 

Swowpror.—We know of no remedy. Handwriting 
fairly good. 

Heyer Garripr.—Either. 

M. B. W.—You can adopt either one of the two courses: 
to peel the skin off by means of a cosmetic; or a mask of 
quilted cotton, to be worn at night, soaked in boiling 
water, wrung, and —— to the face as hot as it can 

ssibly be borue. If you persevere in this treatment 
for two or three months, the old skin will peel off, anda 
new skin appear. 

P ote Se If they are acquainted he may do so. 
. Yes. 

Eric.—You will get. your information at Somerset 
House. 

MeEt100.—Most of the tooth-powders which whiten the 
teeth contain acid, and are, therefore, detrimental. 

G. H. B.—One way to destroy the tattoo mark will 
be by blistering and keeping the blister open. 

F. Suarp.—If a clever elocutionist, with a knowledce 
of stage business and dramatic ability, you might pro- 
cure an engagement at one of the minor theatres, at a 
small salary, and the rest would then depend upon your- 
self. But your better plan would be to place yourself 
under an actor of recognized ability as a pupil. We 
believe Mr. Thomas Mead, of the Lyceum, receives such 
pupils. He would give you full particulars as to the cost 
of ‘* properties,” etc. 

PrcxHamitEe.—The still popular song, * Had Ia heart 
for falsehood framed,” first appeared in Sheridan’s comic 
opera, “ The Duenna.”’, ; 

J. J. W.—For chapped hands use the following mix- 
ture: Borax, two scruvles; glycerine, half an ounce; 
water, seven and a half ouneés. Use asa lotion twice a 
day. Probably you do not thoroughly dry your hands 
after washing. Cold, dry, east winds will cause chapped 
hands, as well as frosty weather. 

Comet.—‘* Hark! the hollow woods resounding,” was 
composed by Stafford Smith. 

J.C. B.—The first steamboat that went down the Ohio 
was the “‘ Orleans,” commanded by Captain Ogden, in 
the spring of 1810. 

Dovuntrvr.—Income-tax was first raised in Britain in 
1798. It was imposed to supply the means for carrying 
on the war which commenced in 1793. It was revived in 
1803, under the name of property-tax, and ceased in 1816. 
In 1842 it was again revived, by Sir Robert Peel. 

Hrtress.—Lawyers are like most other men, fallible. 
Employ a fresh solicitor. 

A. Scorr.—Consulting _— Redding, we find the in- 
formation you ask for. Captain Marryat’s death was 
attributed to the sudden shock he experienced in hearin 
of his son’sdeath. It is said that‘he was an ill-tempe 
man, but a good naval officer. 

M. S. M.—The best rum is made from molasses. If it 
isas hot as you say it is, the probability is that it is 
either adulterated or too new. 

W. E. Gornvoy.—The earthquake was felt on the morn- 
ing of October 6th, 1863, at about 3.20 a.m. It was felt 
over a great part of England, especially in the midland 
aud western counties. All through Wales the shock was 
severe, particularly at Tenby, where the inhabitants gave 
themselves up for lost. The most easterly place affected 
was Rochester. 

Trresa.—Urea Major is sometimes called by country 
people “ Arthur’s Wain” and “Charles’s Wain.” The 
ancient British name for a bear was “arth,” and 
“ Arthur’s Wain” may be a corruption of Arcturus. 

B. A.—Thackeray received the earlier part of his edu- 
eation at the King’s School, Ottery St. Mary, Devon, 
under the Kev. Dr. Cornish. 

L. T.—Fhe best zinc comes from Flintshire and the 
Isle of Man. 

Gracr Brisror.—The title of duke is the highest, and 
that of marquis ranks next. 

T. C.—The blood of a great and confirmed beer-drinker 
is undoubtedly in a more or less unwholesome state, 





_Usrrct.—The animal is not in good health. Do you 
give it sufficient exercise? Perhaps it is over-fed. 

G. H.—Fee-simple is a term sometimes applied to the 

vaiue of a perpetual annuity; and, more frequently, to 
an English tenure of land, in which seizure is granted to 
a party and his heirs for ever. 
_ BEGINNER.—We quite understand your difficulty. It 
is so with everything that is really new. Novelty is 
always alarming. A certain class of politicians abhor it. 
Theatrical managers prefer to follow in the wake of a 
tried experiment—to repeat those things which have 
already succeeded over and over again, until the play- 
goers grow utterly weary of the sameness—rather than 
try a new thing. Hence the long series of adaptations 
and translations from the French. So with publishers— 
a novel idea alarms them ; they dare not try experiments. 
They sy, ‘* So-and-so’s novel, history, or other work, 
soid well. We want something as nearly like it as we 
can get.” ‘* Robinson Crusoe,” with many other original 
works, was refused because nothing like it had ever been 
published. So with tradesmen and manufacturers. It 
was with the greatest difficulty that artistic wall-papers 
and cabinet-work were in uced to the public, the 
makers were so loath to move out of the groove in which 
they had so long gone smoothly. 

Toutra.— Here in cool grot’” was composed by the 
Earl of Mornington, son of a clever violinist and father 
of the great Duke of Wellington. 

Emma Moss.—The word ‘‘poltroon,” a term of con- 
tempt applied to cowards, is derived from “‘pollex trun- 
eatus,”’ and the fact that it used to be common for men 
who were anxious to avoid being sent into the army to 
cut off their thumbs. ‘ 

Lorp FirzCuargnce. — Because our numbers are 
printed in advance. 

P. M.—Your handwriting is refined and Indy-like, and 
your photograph that of a decidedly fine, handsome 
woman, 

OxssErver.—The black-cap arrives about the same tim? 
as the nightingale, but it is a very shy bird, and not 
easily caught, or reconciled to the confinement of a cage. 
Thanks for your encouraging remarks. 

A Mercuast’s CLERK wants a wife, and writes to us, 
as if there were no single ladies wanting husbands, to 
know if we can recommend him—a perfect stranger—to 
any fairly well-educated and not bad-looking girl of about 
two or three and twenty! ‘Ma conscience!” 

Srupent.—Russia, or Muscovy, was anciently called 
Sarmalia, and inhabited by the Scythians. 

LocnizL.—We find many such instances, and up toa 
comparatively recent date. On October 4th, 1787, a man 
and a woman convicted of adultery in New England were 
put into the pillory and publicly whipped. 

Dertector.—It was said of Nicholas Wood: ‘Two 
loynes of mutton and one loyne of veal were but as three 
sprats to him”; but it may have been said of some later 
celebrity of a like kind. 

H. A. Cornisu.—The lines 


“He first deceased ; she, for a little, tried 
To live without him, liked it not, and died,” - 
are Sir Henry Wotton’s, and were written upon the 
death of Sir A. Morton’s wife. 
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the Editor of the Lonpon REavDER, 334, Strand, W.C. 
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shouid retain copies. 
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